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OVER THE ALPS. 





AN ALPINE GOATHERD. 


HE grand Exposition of Vienna was 

over. Swiftly in the wake of October 
weather, serene as our own Indian Summer, 
followed the high wind and blinding dust of 
November. Hotels reduced their rates one- 
half, and obliging landlords insisted on mov- 
ing lodgers from the fifth-floor back down 
to the first-floor front, conceding also that 
“candles” for permanent guests should not 
be counted as “extras.” Nevertheless un- 
sympathizing strangers continued to cram 
their trunks and sit on them till they con- 
sented to be locked ; to strap their traveling 
rugs, put “Murray” in their pockets, de- 


mand their bills, and, armed with umbrellas, 
Vou. I1.—13 , 





to depart. Away they went, some to shiver 
and growl through a chilling northern tour, 
some back to Paris in quest of goodly ap- 
parel, to be worn this side the sea, and some 
to seek the softer climates of the sunny 
South. 

From Vienna there is no easier way into 
the sunshine of Italv than over the Semmer- 
ing Pass. We say “easier” somewhat trem- 
blingly, lest the fellow-traveler journeying 
with us through our pages feel he is de- 
frauded at the outset of the grandeur of 
passes higher and more picturesque. 

In the imagination of every pilgrim, 
Italy is a country to be loved. Let him 
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travel for what purpose he will, to study 
nature, art, institutions, or governments, in 
search of health, knowledge, or pleasure, he 
turns toward Italy as a land he expects to 
enjoy. He may work through the North- 
lands, but he intends to rest in the South. 
In the midst of all the grown-up, serious- 
minded countries, he thinks of Italy as a 
laughing and beautiful child. She is rocked 
in the cradling arms of the southern seas. 
Through lids shadowed by fringes of the 
cypress and the pine her deep eyes smile 
back to the blue of the bending sky. If life 
has not jarred out of the pilgrim all poetry 
and pathos, he loves her already, and longs 
to get near enough to touch her and feel 
her breath upon his cheeks. He knows all 
about her superstitions, her indolence and 
ignorance and dirt, and likes her notwith- 
standing, as we like a fascinating, unkempt 
child, who dimples at us from behind tan- 
gles of tumbled hair. He dreams about her 
till he fancies she might slip loose from the 
Continent, and drift away with all her de- 
lights into some land of myth and fable, and 
he unconsciously rejoices that she is anchored 
to the everlasting hills. 

The ‘Alpine giant, the great northern 
mountain-chain that threw a strong protec- 
tive arm about her ages ago, drawing her 
head to rest on his shoulder in the Tyrol, 
and grasping Savoy and Piedmont with an 
unyielding hand, was the protection fur- 
nished by mother nature for one of her 
weakest and most beautiful daughters. Over 
and over again by its help has she resisted 
with no better weapons than the hoar-frost 
and the ice-flood the assaults of covetous or 
revengeful aggressive nations. 

The historic records of successful or un- 
successful attempts to make incursions into 
Italy by crossing the Alps would require 
a larger space than ours, but we recognize 
the fact that we peaceful dwellers of the 
nineteenth century owe it to the warriors of 
many times and nations, that we may de- 
scend by any one of seven different passes 
into the land of the cypress and myrtle. 
The strifes of the past did not build the 
roads of the present, but they marked out 
tracks and left for guide-boards and mile- 
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stones fragments of wrecked artillery and 
the bleaching bones of dead soldiers, so that 
the work of modern engineering skill was 
one of completion and not of discovery. 

Choose which one will, the historic traces 
are every-where; and every-where, enough 
of the grandeur of mountain scenery to de- 
light the eye and satisfy the mind. In study- 
ing maps, so great are the prospective fas- 
cinations of each route that the temptation 
is to cross by one, recross by another, and so 
on until the longing soul is filled. The body, 
which is only a sort of traveling box for the 
soul, being made susceptible to springless 
wagons and lame mules, will be likely to 
whisper to the spirit “enough” long before 
one can have tried them all. If time or the 
purse be too short to indulge one’s sweet 
will in this indefinite protracted pleasure, 
then a choice must be made, governed some- 
what by the point started from and the point 
one wishes to reach. 

Is he at Paris, then he will some day be 
projected into Italy, thrown out in a cloud 
of smoke and steam from the nozzle of a 
great gun, loaded and touched off back there 
in France. This strange, uncanny, rock- 
mouthed creature was christened on Christ- 
mas morning of the year 1870, and called 
the Tunnel of Mont Cenis. They measured 
its length, and found it to be nearly eight 
miles. They tested its strength, and found 
it would bear on its back the weight of what 
Cardinal Bentivoglio called the “‘ King of the 
Cottian Alps.” Ingenious machines, worked 
by compressed air, bored and bored it till it 
opened its rock-sealed lips and protested in 
the voice of the howling mountain wind. 
And then, after being grand and Titanic in 
resistance, it yielded itself in poor human 
fashion to the world’s uses and demands. 
Who among us could blame it? The alter- 
native was being bored to death. After this 
christening it took nine months for it to 
grow fitted for its work, and then through 
this subterranean passage, where the winds 
of Savoy whistled and howled, the human 
tide began to pour southward, reaching in 
half an hour the point it had previously 
taken from three to ten hours to attain; for 
during the nine years of the building or bor- 
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ing of the tunnel, the traveler 
had been forced to use the Fell 
Railway, opened in 1868, or the 
military road fashioned by the 
first Napoleon in the track of 
the old narrow, and often hid- 
den, paths made by the wars 
that had brought the French 
soldiers again and again into 
Savoy. And further back still 
than Napoleon goes this his- 
toric track, blood-marked by 
men who followed Hannibal 
and Constantine and Charle- 
magne, in whose footsteps the 
Corsican was proud to tread. 
The railway, following nearly 
the line of this road, without in 
any way trespassing upon it, 
was built by Mr. Fell, an Amer- 
ican engineer, in the short space 
of two years, at a compara- 
tively small expense. He used 
the third broad rail for hori- 
zontal wheels to work against, 
whenever the curves were sud- 
den or the incline great, thus 
increasing the friction, till the 
train could ascend steeper in- 
clines, than would be safe for 
the ponderous and top-heavy 
diligence. He used also two 
breaks, one for the ordinary, 
and one for the horizontal 
wheels, whose united action 
would stop the train at the 
steepest point. And the trav- 
eler whose good or ill fortune 
took him into Italy over the 
mountain rather than under 
it, gained in the scenery more 
than he lost in time; for the 
high plateau over which the old military 


roads passed was nearly eight thousand feet | 
above the level of the sea, and three thou- | 
sand feet higher rose all about him the ma- | 


jestic mountain peaks showing their jagged 


outlines through enfolding clouds or misty | 


mantles of snow. 
No pass is more desolate and dreary, or 
less enlivened by human habitations. The 


ROAD OVER MOUNT CENIS. 


population must be scanty indeed where 
there is a scarcity of beggars. I well re- 
member in my earliest crossing of Mont 
Cenis, that the same beggar boy who ran on 
the right side of the diligence in a tattered 
coat and hat, begging for a sous pour lait, 
appeared soon after hatless and coatless on 
the left side, with his whine translated into 
date mi quelche cosa per povera mia. He had 
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taken advantage of a little run behind the 
diligence so to change himself that one beg- 
gar did the work of two. The villages and 
dwellings are principally those that have 
grown up around the twenty or more sta- 
tions where live the men to whose care the 
road is intrusted. To these men belonged 
the keeping the road in order, and the 
protection and care of the lives of travelers 
who might be caught in the fearful storms 
of snow, or the tempests of the battling 
winds of Lombardy and Savoy meeting in 
the mountain passes. These houses at the 
most dangerous points on the route replaced 
the hospice whose monks made once the only 
refuge for the struggling traveler, and around 
whose walls Napoleon gathered the shelter- 
ing barracks for thousands of weary soldiers 
who struggled to reach this dreary shelter 
as if it were very heaven. 

All this that is grand and wild and strong 
the modern traveler misses, but in winding 
up to the point where the tunnel enters the 
mountain, he has a foreshadowing of what 
must be higher up and farther on. He leaves 
behind in the Huguenot valleys all the soft 


Provencal coloring of forest and field, and 
moves up through gray crags and somber fir- 
woods and mountain streams, and high pas- 


tures. He leaves behind the brown villages 
clinging to the cliffs that marked the hunt- 
ing grounds for the hardy Piedmontese. The 
approach is somber enough as the mountains 
come in closer and closer to prepare one for 
a journey into the depths of the earth, and 
invest him with a feeling of mystery and 
solemnity, such as the ancients might have 
brought into some mighty temple where lay 
hidden a power they could not comprehend. 
All this, and infinitely more, awaits the trav- 
eler from Paris through the Tunnel of Mont 
Cenis. But the point of departure may not 
be Paris but Geneva. Then he has a choice 
of routes, and if the American demon of 
“hurry ” does not drive him whithersoever it 
will he will select the Simplon. Then before 
him stretch three days of delightful jour- 
neying, the first of which will be passed on 
the steamer between the city of Geneva and 
Bouveret, the little station at the head of 
the lake. 
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Chillon may tempt him to stop over a day 
at Montreux, that region of happy health- 
fulness whose statistics show fewest deaths, 
and whose gossips boast more happy mar- 
riages than any other place of the same pop- 
ulation under the sun. The old castle ig 
grim and picturesque; but I fancy few 
would stay to visit it had not Byron, sitting 
yonder among the vineyards of Clarens, 
written “The Prisoner of Chillon.” Though 
there was nothing in poor: Bonnivard’s fate 
to justify such romancing, yet we are glad 
he did it, and follow the old custodian over 
the drawbridge, through court and keep, 
and down into the dungeon old, like little 
children, just for the time indulging our- 
selves in “ making believe” our fairy tale is 
true, thereby securing that keener delight 
for which even grown-up children have a 
taste. I doubt if any body ever climbed up 
and looked out at the little window upon 
the lake and the “three tall trees,” or felt 
the rings still fastened in the pillars, or 
paced the length of the prisoner's chain, 
marked in the hollows of the floor, without 
feeling his blood creeping in his veins, and 
muttering, as he walked back to his hotel, 
in tragic tones: 

“My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears.” 

It is a fascinating region. I meant to re- 
sist its temptation, and pass it by altogether, 
and end my first day at Martigny. From 
the little station of Chillon, near the famous 
castle, the railway is complete to the old 
town of Sierre, nine hours away. But less 
than three hours from the head of the lake, 
we should pass a night and see the Gorge 
de Trient, which is really one of the marvels 
of the mountain world. Here the river 
Trient has taken things into its own hands, 
and worn a track for itself through from 
side to side of the mountain. So closely on 
either hand do the rocks shut us in that we 
feel almost as if entering a cavern. Yet as 
we go on, above us is ever a thread of blue 
sky, and on either side the gigantic rock- 
walls of the ravine. For half a mile we 
may penetrate the somber gloom, walking 
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on a plank platform about two feet in width, 
which has been built along the sides of the 
chasm. In many places the stream, foaming 


and tumbling below, is so narrow that the 
walk crosses and recrosses to seize upon the 
projections to which it could be most se- 
curely fastened. Sometimes the windings of 


the stream shut out all before and all behind, 
and one stands for 2 moment as in some 
mighty temple in the bowels of the earth,— 








! awed and hushed by the work of the grand 
forces held in God’s great hand. Is it not 
said somewhere in the Holy Book that ‘“‘ He 

' eutteth out rivers among the rocks?” 
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The Simplon Pass has the beautiful Ge- 
nevan Lake at one end, and the more beau- 
tiful Como and Maggiore at the other. Of 
what grandeur and beauty lie between the 
two we have had a glimpse already in the 
country above Vevay and the Gorge of Ver- 
nayez. At Martigny, only two miles from 
the Gorge, one is made almost frantic by the 
temptations not to go into Italy at all; for 
this is a sort of starting point for the glori- 
ous mountain trip up to the great St. Ber- 
nard, over the Col de Balme, or by the Téte 
Noir to Chamounix. The only safety is 
in having done all this before. Then, and 
then only, with good heart will one take his 
place in the diligence for the eighteen hours’ 
ride that shall leave him at Baveno, on the 
shore of Italy’s loveliest lake. I say eighteen 
hours, but the journey may be broken into 
as many days as the traveler desires. If he 


stop at Susten, a drive of four or five hours 
will take him to the Leuker Bad, where he 
ean rest his tired bones all day long by sit- 
ting in a muddy, tepid bath, which shall be 
shared at the same time by many other suf- 
ferers, all tired and cross like himself;—all 


looking ridiculously miserable in the bath- 
ing gowns, with their heads just appearing 
above the water. 

He may linger at Visp long enough to go 
up the famous Visp Valley to Zermalt, and 
then, returning, start again for the Simplon 
Pass. Once fairly entered upon it, it will ab- 
sorb his interest to the exclusion of all tempt- 
ing byways. It is said to have taken thirty 
thousand men six years to build it, and we 


wonder as we go on that it did not take 


many times as long and many times the 
force. It was a fitting work for a Napoleon 
like the first, who resolved that neither time 
nor expense should be spared to save his 
troops the difficulties of the St. Bernard, 
should another Marengo require them to 
enter Italy. The bridges over the torrents 
are almost too many to be counted; the ter- 
races seem the work of Titans; the galleries 
cut in the natural rock shame Gibraltar; and 
the houses of refuge placed all along the 
route—at the points where the avalanches 
have made their track—afford safety and pro- 
tection tothe traveler. Five of these refuges 
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occur before we get above the vegetation, and 
away up here among the bare rocks and the 
snow, dreary and desolate and dangerous, we 
have, within a space of two miles, three 


mighty galleries and houses of refuge and a 


hospice. This hospice, built by Napoleon, 
is now in the hands of. the monks of Mar- 
tigny, of whose convent that of St. Bernard 
is abranch. The fare is simple, the shelter 
humble, and no charges are made, but the 
gratuity expected amounts to a fair hotel 
bill. Very fortunate are the travelers of 
the Simplon who have their heads out of 
the clouds at this point, for, in clear weather 
they have a view grand beyond words of the 
Bernese Alps and the Aletch Glaciers. Only 
un hour from the hospice lies the town from 
which the pass takes its name, through which 
the diligence rattles at breakneck speed on 
toward that wonderful mountain glen of 
Gondo, of which so much has been said that 
we need not dwell upon it here. There is 
not time to recover one’s breath after the ex- 
perience of rushing through this ravine 
enclosed by almost perpendicular walls,— 
over the narrow bridges spanning the tor- 
rents, before we have entered the last Valai- 
san village, passed the granite column that 
marks where Switzerland ends and Italy be- 
gins, and stopped before the Custom-house 
in the little Italian town of San Mareo. 
After this, how rapidly we go spinning down- 
ward, remarking soon in the changed atmos- 
phere the rapidity of the descent. On we 
go through the valley of the Tosa; on past 
the quarries whence was taken the marble 
for Milan’s great Cathedral; on with won- 
derful pictures changing, moment by mo- 
ment, before us; getting now and then a 
glimpse of Lago Maggiore, and arriving at 
last, through pleasant olive-shaded roads, at 
one of the fine hotels upon its very shores. 
But, suppose, instead of the Simplon or 
the Cenis, the traveler starts from Lucerne. 
Then again his journey into Italy begins 
with the lake, but this time with the Lake 
of the Four Forest Cantons, above which 
tower the heights of Rigi and the cloud- 
hidden peak of Pilatus. The legend tells us 
Pilate fled to the last-named mountain, driven 
by his remorse at the condemnation of Christ, 
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and that it never liked to show 
its head after having been made 
a refuge for his guilt. This ac- 
counts for the perpetual cover- 
ing of clouds. This Lake of Lu- 
cerne is a place on which to be 
still. The mountains bend so 
near, tower so high, so shut the 
soul in with God and itself, and 
the sense of his might and maj- 
esty, that silence seems the only 
proper mood. But the some- 
thing in us that chatters comes 
back as we near Fluelen and are 
shown Tell’s Chapel, and the 
“very rock” on which the hero 
sprang from Gessler’s boat. We 
do not believe it, but like to 
hear.and read and talk abont it, 
which we do while the carriage 
is being prepared for the Pass of 
the St. Gothard. We linger in 
the dingy little town of Altdorf 
for no earthly reason save to ex- 
amine the monument by the 
fountain in the market-place,— 
crowned with a statue of the 
archer whose apple was more real 
to our childhood than that of 
Mother Eve. 

Very quickly we get away 
from the brown roofs of the vil- 
lages and the gleam of the blue 
waters of the lake. We leave 
behind the streets where chil- 
dren play under the maples and 
walnut-trees dressed in clothes 
of exactly the same cut their 
grand-parents wore. The flowers 
become rare, the corn- fields 
change for hemp, the cherry-trees give 
place to larches and firs, and then we lose 
the foliage altogether, and go up again into 
that dread and solemn region of gray peaks 
and gleaming glaciers, where we seem to be 
the only living creatures belonging at all to 
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the strange world into whose somber myste- | 


ries we penetrate with something of awe. 
The full impression of the grandeur which 


nature car assume in her mild forms is felt | 


when we reach the Devil’s Bridge, which 
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THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 


spans the narrow gorge through which the 
Reuss has forced its way, and under which 
it rushes with a frightful roar of defiant tri- 
umph, that not even the resistless mountains 
dared to stay its course. The legend is, that 
centuries ago the mountain dwellers, desir- 
ing a bridge over the torrent, were confronted 
by a proposition from the Devil to build 
| them one in exchange for the soul of the 
first being who should cross it. The bridge 
| was built and a dog sent over, which so 
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enraged his Satanic majesty that he seized 
vast blocksof granite, and began to hurl them 
down upon the _—" to destroy it. But, 


ik ei or 


i fant 











while the rocks thundered from the heights 
the cunning mountaineers shouted back into 
Devil’s face such a hearty “ God bless you,” 
that he was driven from his purpose, and his 


work remained. In this way the legend ac- 
counts for the immense bowlders that lie in 
the ravine. From the present bridge, built in 


1828, without the aid of the Prince of the 


| Power of Darkness, we can see the old one 
| a hundred feet below us, still in a passable 


condition, though attempts were made to 
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plow it up in 1799, when French, Russians, 
and Austrians were fighting at this spot. 
But the wonders of the St. Gothard do not 
cease with the Devil’s Bridge. Hardly have 
we stopped talking about it, 
when we are upon the famous 
Urner-loch or Uri-hole. As we 
approach, our landscape is shut 
from view by what seems to be 
impregnable cliffs of granite. We 
near the rocky walls feeling as if 
the mountain world ended here. 
We can see where the rocks are 
worn by marks of chains which 
supported a wooden gallery, the 
only road into the unseen be- 
yond. In 1807, this hanging road 
was displaced by a narrow tun- 
nel, two hundred feet in length, 
costing four thousand dollars, and 
counted one of the great achieve- 
ments of the age. A half cent- 
ury later, fifteen millions of dol- 
lars are spent in piercing Mont 
Cenis, and now no mountain bar- 
rier seems too great for the skill 
of man to overcome. The tunnel 
has been made higher and wider 
than at first, and we get through 
it while we are hearing its his- 
tory, and issue upon an entirely 
new world as unlike the last as if 
there were continents between, 
instead of this wall of mountain 
rock. 
Every body who has crossed 
the St. Gothard remembers An- 
dermatt. It means “On the 
Meadow.” Strange name it seems 
up here in the midst of scenery 
of unsurpassed wildness and des- 
olation. Yet it is not a mis- 
nomer. All around Andermatt 
stretch green, fertile meadows smiling in the 


the wonderful contrast between this spot and 


the people accounted for it by saying their pa- 
tron saint had miraculously bidden it rise out 
ofthe ground. Geology says time was, when 
the Ursener Thal lying, a smiling picture be- 
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fore us, was a lake shut in by that wall of rock 
through which we have just come. The in- 


habitants have been marked always by the 
peculiarities of their isolation. 


When the 


MOUNTAIN FORTRESS OF COVOLO. 


| first tunnel let the world beyond the mount- 
sun. Schiller, in his William Tell, describes | 


ains come through to them, they were a little 


| republic of herdsmen, less than five hundred 
thesurrounding country, and in ancient times | 


in number, quite independent in their gov- 
ernment, and having a little council of fif- 
teen judges, on whom rested all decisions. 
Sometimes they descended to the valley to 
counsel with the Landrath of Uri, but it 
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WANDERERS ON THE BRENNER PASS. 


was not until the beginning of this century 
that the State became subjeet to the author- 


ity of the Canton. Though the green fields 
stretch widely on every hand, and the Reuss 
that dashed so wildly under the Devil’s 
Bridge flows placidly and sweetly, yet the 
landscape is almost treeless. One great 
black belt of forest firs partially protects the 





village from the avalanches. So important 
were these that the penalty of death once | 


followed the destruction of one tree. The 
soldiers of 1799 had no scruples, however, 
and invaded the sacred wood for camp-fires, 
cutting down ruthlessly the forests in which 
for generations no sound of woodman’s ax 
had been heard. 

Let us not fancy because of all this green- 
ness and quiet that we have made the pass 
of St. Gothard. The last huge step of the 
heights is yet before us, and we climb none 
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ITALIAN FAMILY UMBRELLA. 


the less wearily for this sweet 
up the wide curves of the famous road, 
through barrenness and desolation most 
complete, till we pause drenched with the 
mountain cloud-mists before the coor’of the 


respite, up,— | 


sheltering hospice. 
of St. Gothard, but all around higher peaks 
lose their heads in the clouds. Here, at the 
top of the pass, lies the Lake Lucendro, with 


We are at the Summit | 


icicles clinging to the rocky steeps that over- 
hang it. Here sister drops of water embrace 
and part, joining the stream that flows back- 


| ward over the way we have come,—the 


rushing, rattling Reuss that sang “good- 
bye” to us at Lucerne when we started,—or 
the Ticino, which having its source here, we 
shall be able to keep in sight at intervals all 
the way to Milan. It is too cold to linger 
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long even at the birthplace of rivers, so we 
gladly take refuge in the famous old hospice 
where are sheltered yearly no less than ten 
thousand travelers. It isa very dreary spot, 


PEASANT WOMAN FROM THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF TRENT. 


comfortable, doubtless, in comparison with 
the one connected with so many marvelous 
facts and fancies, that occupied its place 
some centuries ago. That went down under 
the crash of the avalanches of the Winter 
of .1777,,and the stables were destroyed a 
little later by the Cossacks of Suwarrow, 
who used its rafters for their camp-fires. No 
route over the Alps has kept so many traces 
of the various wars as the St. Gothard. “ For 
many a long year,” says one, “ the earth was 
strewn with broken muskets, butt ends of 
pistols, and whitening bones.” For many a 
long year one could not make the pass with- 
out encountering some relic of the French 
soldier, who amused the travelers around the 
hospice-fire with his tale of the wars remem- 
bered from his boyhood or repeated to him 
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by his father. For this entertainment, wel. 
come enough while the wind whistled and 
roared without, he did not disdain to accept 
some slight token of remembrance from the 
departing guest. It is customary 
to sleep at the hospice of St. Go 
thard, and to take the fresh morn- 
ing hours for the descent of the 
sharp zig-zags through the Val 
Tremolo, through landscapes be- 
coming softer and richer every 
hour, till we have for the fir the 
ash, for the ash the chestnut, for 
the chestnut the olive, and at last 
the mulberry-tree, from whose 
branches we see swinging the trail- 
ing tendrils of the vine. 

But it is not in the Simplon or 
the St. Gothard that what is most 
terrific in grandeur awaits the wan- 
derer. If he will see that which will 
stir to the deeps his sense of the 
awful solemnity of nature, and ad- 
mire the daring of man that grap- 
ples with it in its wildest forms, 
let him journey from Coive to Chia- 
venna over the Splugen Pass, and 
linger atthe Via Mala. On theSt. 
Gothard the river Reuss was our 
companion. Now it is the Rhine. 
Not the castled placid Rhine of 
the Teuton, but the mountain river 
rushing with reckless haste through 
green meadows and dark forests odorous with 
pines; past Alpine villages, where the mother 
spins in the porch and the maidens are at 

work in the fields of flax; or, higher up, 
where the herdsmen tend their flocks; hur 
rying ever, as if rushing away from the fear- 
ful gorge where the rocks seem trying to 
make for it a prison. It is, indeed, a fearful 
gorge, this Via Mala. The river-bed is not 
thirty feet wide, and the rocks rise somber 
and rugged on either side to the height of 
two thousand feet. Nowhere in Switzerland 
_is nature more terrible or more threatening 
in aspect. We wonder as we gaze upward 
that just at the foot of these cliffs the vil 
lages should dare to lie in such a placid sleep. 
We tremble even to think of the shepherd- 
boy scaling the gray desert of rock. Yet 
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VIA MALA. (‘LE TROU PERDU.”’’) 


the mountain foot-path gave way ages ago to | 
the mule track, and that to the carriage road, | 


and now we hold our breath and go swiftly 


of nature in angry mood, yields to wonder 
at the might and skill of man that has tamed 
her to his service. Of this track, too, history 


rolling along a road strong and smooth and | and tradition have much to tell about the 


safe, yet just on the edge of this fearful 


| brave spirit that, from time to time, has 
precipice. Again and again the bridges | 
span the ravine till terror at the awfulness 


stirred the mountaineers to deeds of daring 
defense against oppressors. Some of its old 
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castles claim six centuries more than our 
era counts, and Tuscan and Roman left their 
traces here ages before the Teuton began to 
sweep down the mountain passes upon the 


FRUIT-SELLERS IN TRENT. 


smiling South. Among other legends of the 
people we have one of a feudal lord who 
entered a peasant’s cottage and spat in the 
caldron of family soup. The outraged 
peasant seized him by the throat, and bid- 
ding him “eat himself what he had sea- 
soned,” held him down in the liquid till he 
gave up the ghost. Then the troops of the 





aineers, giving out that a great hunting ex. 
pedition was in progress, that by this story 
the people might be deceived. But the 
herdsman climbing the mountain tracks of 
the Rheinwald in the early 
morning discovered the pre- 
parations for war, and rousing 
the peasants, they rushed upon 
their foes, and fought with 
such desperate valor as to force 
the tyrants to succumb, yet 
sparing the life of a captive 
noble at the appeal of an old 
servant—even after the sword 
of the executioner was drawn.. 
If one would fill one’s thought 
with the spirit of the hardy 
dwellers of these hills, here 
is no lack of legend and story, 
but we have not time for this. 
Moving eastward ever, we can 
not take our seat in the car 
that shall take us down to 
Italy by the Semmering with- 
out one glimpse at the Bren- 
ner, the lowest, but at the 
same time the pass that was 
the first to open to the North 
its railway to the Mediterra- 
nean. It is four thousand four 
hundred feet high. The rail- 
road runs almost parallel with 
the old post-road, and 
“abounds” in tunnels. There 
are twenty-seven in all, the 
longest twenty-eight hundred 
feet in length; so one’s enjoy- 
ment of the scenery is diver- 
sified by various plunges into 
the darkness. Starting from 
that quaintest of old Tyrolese 
cities, Innsbruck, in the early 
morning, there is before one a long day 
of delight, ending at Bolzen, as the Ger- 
mans call it, or Bolzano, as they have it 
in the softer Italian tongue. One would 
like to linger lovingly at both ends, and 
to journey slowly from town to town over 
the pass, dwelling on every delicious land- 
cape, lingering in the markets and churches 


* allied nobles gathered to attack the mount- | and streets of the little villages, watching 
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the people on the hills and in the dwell- 
ings, seeing the children playing with the 
kids, or boys tending the sheep upon the 
mountains, the young men with a flower in the 
Tyrolese hats and the old men with porcelain 
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Pius VI went this way into Germany, and 
among these hills was the hunting-ground 
of the brave old Kaiser Max. Along the 
old road once were found the Roman mile- 
stones of Caracalla and Septimus Severus; 


but we can not stay to search for them, de- 
termined as we are, notwithstanding the 
beauty of Brenner, the grandeur of the 
Splugen, the St. Gothard, or the Simplon, 
to go down to Italy by the unmentioned and 
untalked of Semmering Pass. 


pipes in their mouths rudely painted with a 
picture of the household saint. It would be 
pleasant to linger over the ruins of each old 
castle that has sheltered popes and emperors 
and warriors in the times long gone. Over 





this road went Charles V to Augsburg. Pope 
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ORTH where the wild waves roll, 
Their eager currents to the frost-bound North, 
At the stern call of duty speed they forth 
Towards the mysterious pole. 


Far from their island home, 
Where spring-tide smiles once more in bud and bloom, 
Still, as though beckoned by the hand of doom, 

Due north they ever roam. 


Around them icebergs crash, 
And bare their radiant summits to the sight, 
Whilst o’er them plays the weird auroral light 
With strange unearthly flash. 


Yet overhead afar 
The gentle moon sheds still her lambent ray; 
While guides them ever on their devious way 
The constant polar star— 


Type of that sleepless love 
Which, whether ’mid the tropics’ brilliancy, 
Or in the stillness of the arctic sea, 

Guards them from Heaven above. 


No shadow of a change 

Can ever pass across the Father’s face; 

The wanderers in that wild and wint’ry place 
Pass not his love’s wide range. 


So boldly forth they go! 
Buoyed by that love which ever must suffice, 
They penetrate the kingdom of the ice— 
The treasures of the snow. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT., 


O other name in the annals of Ameri- 

can literature is more illustrious than 

that of William Cullen Bryant, the patriot, 
poet, journalist, and citizen of the age. 
Born and educated while as yet the litera- 
ture of this country was almost entirely un- 
der British domination, he has lived to see it 
grow up into a well defined individuality and 
to challenge for itself an honorable recognition 
in the great republic of letters. As was said 
by Macaulay of Earl Grey, that he had sur- 
vived all the great statesmen of his own 
early life, so with equal propriety may it be 
said of Mr. Bryant that he has seen a whole 


of literature pass away. Having known and 
been known by Cooper and Irving and Per- 
cival and Prescott and Paulding and Halleck 
and Drake and Ticknor and Sims and Ken- 
nedy, he has seen them in succession pass 
away, leaving him the only surviving link 





| 


to bind the present with that illustrious 
past. It is therefore quite the opposite of 
impropriety to pause for a moment to con-, 
sider the character and career of such a one, 
and especially so since his life has been as il- 
lustrious for its purity and high purpose as 
it is protracted, even beyond the usually al- 
lotted measure of human life. 

William Cullen Bryant was born at Cum- 
mington, Hampshire county, Massachusetts, 


| November 3, 1794. His father was a well- 


| 
| 


generation of his contemporaries in the field | 





known physician and surgeon, who enjoyed 
an excellent reputation for literary taste and 
culture, and who encouraged and guided his 
son in his early aspirations and studies. The 
son commemorated the teachings of the fa- 
ther in a poem entitled “Hymn to Death,” 
which has been greatly admired for its beauty 
and pathos. The warmth and affection of 
his fraternal nature was equally manifested 
with that of his filial, in a touching and 
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tender poetic tribute composed to the mem- 
ory of a sister who died in 1824. 

Bryant surpassed all his contemporaries, 
including Byron, in early poetic develop- 
ment. At the age of nine he composed 
tolerably clever verses; a year later he wrote 
and declaimed in school a poem in blank 
yerse; and at thirteen he published “The 
Embargo,” a political as well as poetical sat- 
ire upon the Jeffersonian party of that day. 
No other poem so long and so well sustained, 
it may be safely asserted, was ever written 
by a boy of thirteen. The piece is also 
remarkable as manifesting a political or- 
der of mind at that early age, which, with 
his poetical nature, has developed in an 
equal ratio with his advancement in life. 
That political mind, indeed, taking a higher 
range, has not been active in the turmoils 
and schemes of politicians; for Bryant’s 
mind is not of the order out of which to 
make a scheming politician, but it has in- 
vestigated great questions of a higher polit- 
ical economy, and grappled with principles 
of the gravest moment to society and hu- 
manity. 

“The Embargo; or, Sketch of the Times, 
a Satire,” we could easily imagine had been 
written in 1877 instead of seventy years 
since, when, our fathers tell us, demagogism 
was unknown: 

“F’en while I sing, see Faction urge her claim, 

Mislead with falsehood, and with zeal inflame ; 

Lift her black banner, spread her empire wide, 

And stalk triumphant with a Fury’s stride! 

She blows her brazen trump, and at the sound 

A motley throng obedient flock around ; 


A mist of changing hue around she flings, 
And darkness perches on her dragon wings.” 


This poem, printed in Boston, attracted 
attention, and the edition was quickly sold. 
To the second edition, to which was added 
“The Spanish Revolution,” and several other 
juvenile pieces, was prefixed this curious 
advertisement, dated, February 1809: 

“A doubt having been intimated in the 
Monthly Anthology of June last, whether a 
youth of thirteen years could have been the 
author of this poem, in justice to his merits 
the friends of the writer feel obliged to cer- 
itfy the fact from their personal knowledge 


of himself and his family, as well as liter- 
Vou. I1.—14 
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ary improvement and extraordinary talents. 
They would premise that they do not come 
uncalled before the public to bear this testi- 
mony; they would prefer that he should be 
judged by his works without favor or affec- 
tion. As the doubt has been suggested, they 
deem it merely an act of justice to remove 
it, after which they leave him a candidate 
for favor in common with other literary ad- 
venturers. They therefore assure the public 
that Mr. Bryant, the author, is a native of 
Cummington, in the county of Hampshire, 
and in the month of November last arrived 
at the age of fourteen years. The facts can 
be authenticated by many of the inhabitants 
of that place as well as by several of his 
friends who give this notice. And if it be 
deemed worthy of further inquiry, the 
printer is enabled to disclose their names 
and places of residence.” 

Entering Williams College at the age of 
fifteen, the young poet applied himself to 
academic studies, and made rapid progress. 
Leaving this institution, he began the study 
of the law; and after its completion he 
practiced for a year at Plainfleld, and then 
removed to Great Barrington. In 1816 ap- 
peared in the North American Review “Than- 
atopsis,” a poem which Christopher North 
said was alone sufficient “to establish the 
author’s claim to the honors of genius.” It 
was written, as we are permitted to announce 
on his own authority, in his eighteenth year, 
and created a marked sensation at the time 
of its appearance. Richard H. Dana, the 
poet, was then a member of the committee 
which conducted the Review, and received 
the manuscript poems, “Thanatopsis” and 
the “ Inscription on the Entrance to a Wood.” 
The former was understood to have been 
written by Dr. Bryant and the latter by his 
son. When Dana learned the name, and 
that the author of “Thanatopsis” was a 
member of the State Legislature, he pro- 
ceeded to the Senate Chamber to observe the 
new poet. He saw there a man of dark 
complexion, with iron-gray hair, thick eye- 
brows, well developed forehead, with an in- 
tellectual expression in which he failed to 
discover 

“The vision and the faculty divine.” 
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He went away puzzled and mortified at his 
lack of discernment. When Bryant, in 1821, 
delivered at Harvard University his didactic 
poem, entitled “The Ages,’—a comprehen- 
sive poetical essay, reviewing the world’s 
progress in a panoramic view of the ages, 
and glowing with a prophetic vision of the 
future of America,—Dana alluded in com- 
plimentary terms to Dr. Bryant’s “Thana- 
topsis,” and then learned for the first time 
that the son was the author of both poems. 

It is related that when the father showed 
a copy of “Thanatopsis” in manuscript to a 
lady, well qualified to judge of its merits, 
simply saying, ‘‘ Here are some lines that 
our Willie has been writing,’ she read the 
poem, raised her eyes to the father’s face, 
and burst into tears, in which Dr. Bryant, a 
somewhat stern and silent man, was not 
ashamed to join. “And no wonder,” con- 
tinues the writer, ‘it must have seemed a 
mystery, as well as a joy, that in a quiet, 
country life, in the bosom of eighteen, had 
grown up thoughts that even in boyhood 
shaped themselves into solemn harmonies, 
majestic as the diapason of ocean, fit for a 
temple-service beneath the vault of heaven.” 
This poem so admirable in conception, and 
so exquisite in execution, with its rich and 
solemn melody, its majestic imagery, and its 
grave and impressive moral, contains some 
lines which, once read, fasten themselves for- 
ever on the memory with hooks of steel: 

“Yet a few days and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. - « 
° ° ° ° The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in quietness between ; 
The venerable woods,—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 


Are shining on the sad abode of death 
Through the still lapse of ages.” 


In the year 1824 Mr. Bryant’s picturesque 
poem, the “ Forest Hymn,” “The Old Man’s 
Funeral,” ‘‘The Murdered Traveler,” and 
other poetical compositions, appeared in the 





United States Literary Gazette, a weekly 
journal issued in Boston. Abandoning the 
law in 1825 for more congenial pursuits, he 
removed to the city of New York. The 
pilgrim tribe who follow the poetic prophet’s 
vision to that temple do not always receive 
the crown, though as devout in its pursuit 
as ever martyr to the cross, but fall down by 
the wayside, or else, like the snow-buried 
youth of Longfellow’s familiar poem, die 
early, with the banner of hope grasped in 
that ice-bound hand. The star which guided 
the poetical destiny of Bryant held in its 
rays no Such malignant fire, but led him on 
from aspiring youth to venerable age—from 
eighteen to eighty-three—in one unbroken 
path of honor and success. 

Establishing himself as a literary man in 
New York, he entered upon the editorship 
of a monthly magazine, to which he con- 
tributed many popular poems, as well as 
numerous articles on art and kindred sub- 
jects. This position soon introduced Bryant 
into a very charming circle composed of 
Chancellor Kent; Cooper, just achieving 
popularity by his American novels; the 
young poets, Halleck, Hillhouse, and Per- 
cival; the painters, Morse, Inman, Dunlap, 
Durand; the scholars, King and Verplanck, 
and many other choice spirits, all long since 
passed away. 

A few days after the poet’s arrival in New 
York, he met Cooper, to whom he had been 
previously introduced, who said : 

“Come and dine with me to-morrow; I 
live at No. 345 Greenwich Street.” 

“Please put that down for me,” said Bry- 
ant, “or I shall forget the place.” 

“Can’t you remember three—four—five?” 
replied Cooper, bluntly. 

Bryant did remember three—four—five, 
not only for the day, but ever afterward. 
He dined with the novelist according to ap- 
pointment, the only additional guest, be- 
sides Cooper’s immediate family, being Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. The warm friendship of 
these three gifted men was severed only by 
death. 

It was chiefly through the influence of 
Henry D. Sedgwick’s persuasion that Mr. 
Bryant was induced to abandon the uncon 
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BRYANT HOME AT CUMMINGTON, MASS. 


genial pursuitofacountry lawyer; and it was 


through the same gentleman’s influence that 
he, during the year 1826, became connected 
with the Evening Post. Mr. Sedgwick, who 
was among the first to appreciate the genius 
of young Bryant, was a brother of Miss 
Sedgwick, the authoress, and at the time of 
his death, in 1831, was among the most 
prominent lawyers and political writers of 
that day. To the Evening Post Mr. Bryant 
brought a varied experience of literary taste 
and learning, and even at that early day a 
literary reputation. Halleck at that period 
rendered, in “The Recorder,” a richly de- 
served compliment to his brother bard, 
when he wrote: 


“Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 

The heart—its teachers and its joy— 

As mothers blend with their caress 

Lessons of truth and gentleness 
And virtue for the listening boy. 

Spring’s lovelier flowers for many a day 

Have blossomed on his wandering way ; 
Beings of beauty and decay, 

They slumber in their Autumn tomb; 
But those that graced his own Green River, 
And wreathed the lattice of his home, 

Charmed by his song from mortal doom, 
Bloom on, and will bloom on forever.” 





Continuing with the Evening. Post as its 
senior editor and principal proprietor to the 
present time—a period of more than half a 
century—Mr. Bryant has steadily advanced 
this old-established journal, until it now 
holds a prominent position in the front rank 
of journalistic literature and influence of 
the metropolis and country. Though act- 
ively and constantly connected with a daily 
paper, the poet, like all men of regularly 
ordered mind and application, has found 
time to devote to verse and other literary 
pursuits. 

Intensely American in his feelings, the 
love of home and of his native land being 
among his most cherished sentiments, Mr. 
Bryant, like all true poetical and liberal 
minds, has an enlarged appreciation of the 
poetical associations and romance of other 
lands. The inspirations of the East, the 
glowing imagery and romantic history of 
Spain, the balmy breezes and sunshine of 
the island of Cuba—all have had an en- 
chantment and charm for his inspiring muse 
and appreciative genius. The range of his 
poetic gift takes in with comprehensive sym- 
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pathy the progress and struggles of human- 
ity, seeking its vindication in a universal 
and enlightened liberty, in the beauties and 
- harmonies of nature in her varied forms, 
and the inspirations of art in its truthful- 
ness to nature; and all these find their 
legitimate expression in the various produc- 
tions of his muse descriptive of them. 

Bryant's sympathy with art in painting 
found its voice in his eulogy on Thomas 
Cole, the great landscape painter, as it did 
in literature in his orations upon Cooper, 
Halleck, Irving, and Verplanck. This sym- 
pathy for the kindred arts has been recipro- 
cated by its votaries—though haply not ina 
posthumous form—in a novel, appropriate, 
and most beautiful manner, by a tribute 
paid to the poet on the evening of his sev- 
entieth birthday. We allude to the offer- 
ings of paintings and poems made to Mr. 
Bryant on this occasion, November 3, 1864, 
by the painters and poets of America, who 
cherished a love and venreation for one 
standing as a high-priest at the altar of 
nature, singing its praises in most harmoni- 
ous numbers, and encouraging in its vesti- 
bule art in all its glowing beauties. An 
appropriate place of this offering was the 
Century Club, of which Mr. Bryant is the 
president. 

On the occasion of the festival—a memo- 
rable one, not only in the annals of the 
society itself, but in the history of art and 
Jetters—long lines of floral decorations and 
evergreens welcomed the guests to the great 
hall. Behind the raised platform on which 
the poet and Bancroft the historian, then 
president of the club, took their seats, was 
a floral lyre, and in its strings Bryant’s 
initials were written in violets and immor- 
telles. Above the lyre was his marble bust, 
crowned with laurel; and passages of his 
poems, inscribed on tablets in letters of 
gold, hung on the walls of the saloon. Mr. 
Bancroft delivered the congratulatory ad- 
dress in most touching and eloquent words, 
and was followed by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Richard H. Dana, and William M. 
Evarts, in equally felicitous addresses. Ed- 
ward Everett, Longfellow, Lowell, Halleck, 
Whittier, and others, who were unable to 
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be present, sent poems and epistles of affec. 
tionate greeting. Mr. Everett wrote: “] 
congratulate the Century Club on the op. 
portunity of paying this- richly earned 
tribute of respect and admiration to their 
veteran, and him on the well - deserved 
honor. Happy the community that has the 
discernment to appreciate its gifted sons; 
happy the poet, the artist, the scholar, who 
is permitted to enjoy in the way a foretaste 
of posthumous commendation and fame.” 
Halleck, from a sick-chamber, wrote thus: 
“Though far off in body, I shall be near 
him in spirit, repeating the homage which, 
with heart, voice, and pen, I have, during 
more than forty years of his threescore and 
ten, delighted to pay him.” Longfellow, in 
his letter, said: “I assure you, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to do 
honor to Bryant at all times and in all 
ways, both as a poet and aman. He has 
written noble verse, and led a noble life, 
and we are all proud of him.” 

Whittier, in felicitious stanzas, written, 
be it remembered, during the third year 
of the war, exclaims: 

“T praise not here the poet’s art, 
The rounded fitness of his song; 


Who weighs him from his life apart 
Must do his nobler nature wrong. 


Not for the eye familiar grown 
With beauty elsewhere undescried,— 
The marvelous gift he shares alone 
With him who walked on Rydal side; 


Not for rapt hymn, nor woodland lay, 
Too grave for smiles, too sweet for tears, 

We speak his praise who wears to-day 
The glory of his seventy years! 


When Freedom hath her own again, 
Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 


His life is now his noblest strain, 
His manhood better than his verse. 


Thank God! his hand on nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span ; 

But dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The Poet seems beside the Man! 


So be it! Let the garlands die! 
Fade civic wreath and singer’s meed! 
Let our names perish, if thereby 
Our country may be saved and freed!” 
Other poetical tributes were addressed to 
Mr. Bryant by Lowell, Holmes, Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, A. B. Street, Tuckerman, and Bay- 
ard Taylor; but the feature of the festival 
was the presentation to the venerable poet, 
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in an eloquent address by the President of 
the National Academy of Design, of upward 
of twoscore oil paintings, gifts of the artist 
members of the Century Club, among whom 
were Durand, Church, Bierstadt, Darley, 
Kensett, Gifford, 
Huntington, and 
Eastman Johnson. 

If the harmony 
of the poet’s ca- 
reer has been sus- 
tained in his poet- 
ical writings and 
his love of art, it 
has been further 
manifested in the 
taste and affection 
which have gov- 
erned him in the 
selection of his 
dwellings. Few 
poets have been so 
rich in abiding- 
places, or have 
had an income of 
“twenty thousand 
pounds per an- 
num!” Like the 
historian, Pres- 
cott, Mr. Bryant. 
has_ three 
dences —a 
home, two 
country dwell- 
ings. One of these is near the pictu- 
resque village of Roslyn, Long Island, 
and commands a view which in its varied 
aspect takes in a mingled scene of out- 
spreading land and water. His residence is 
an ancient mansion embosomed in trees and 
vines, a great, ample dwelling-place in the 
top of the hills, built by Richard Kirk in 
1781. The lines of the poet had fallen in 
pleasant places. The silence of the ancient 
country mansion, compared with his noisy 
city home, was truly to its new resident 
“the still air of delightful studies.” Mr. 
Bryant, who has been mindful of the injune- 
tion given by the dying Scotch laird to his 
son, “ Be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growing while ye are sleeping,” alternates 


resi- 
town 
and 
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his recreations at Roslyn, his favorite resi- 
dence, with literary labor. Not extensive, 


but excellent in varied and judicious selec- 
tions, is his library. The poet’s knowledge 
of modern languages enables him to add 


? HNARAT 


RESIDENCE AT ROSLYN. 


with advantage to his collection of books the 
works of the best French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish authors. Among Bryant’s 
poems may be found admirable translations 
from these various languages, as well as from 
the Greek and Latin. 

The poet’s country-seat at Roslyn, called 
Cedar-mear, has been the resort of many dis- 
tinguished men of art and letters, of trav- 
elers and statesmen, who have gone thither 
to pay their respects to the sage, philoso- 
pher, and author, whom some in their admi- 
tion would denominate the most accom- 
plished, the most distinguished, and the 
most universally honored citizen of the New 
World. They have always received a cor- 
dial welcome, and enjoyed the purity of 
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taste and simplicity of manner which pre- 
side over the hospitable mansion. Here the 
venerable host still continues to enjoy the 
society of his chosen friends, and retires for 
a season, during the Summer months, from 
the exacting duties and turmoils of a daily 
editorial life. One of his recent visitors was 
Lord Houghton, accompanied by his valet. 
In the servants’ hall the latter announced, 
“My master is the greatest poet in Eng- 
land ;” when, not to be outdone, one of Mr. 
Bryant’s servants said, with more truth, 
“And our man is the greatest poet in 
America.” The use of the words “ master” 
and “man,” we may remark, en passant, are 
worthy of notice. 

Cedar-mear is an extensive estate, and 
rich in a great variety of trees. Walking 
on a sunny October afternoon with the poet 
through his loved domain, he pointed out a 
Spanish chestnut-tree laden with nuts, and, 
springing lithely on a fence, despite his 
seventy-six Summers, caught an open burr 
hanging from one of the lower branches, 
opened it, and, jumping down with the 
agility of a youth, handed to his city guest 
the contents, consisting of two as large 
chestnuts as we ever saw in Europe. The 
Madeira and pecan nuts are also successfully 
cultivated at Cedar-mear. 

About aquarter of a mile distant from the 
mansion, Mr. Bryant pointed out a black- 
walnut tree, which first make its appear- 
ance above ground in 1713, and has attained 
a girth of twenty-five feet, and an immense 
breadth of branches. Every year it strews 
. the ground around its gigantic stem with an 
abundance of nuts of the finest kind. In 
one of Bryant’s poems this noble black wal- 
nut tree—the poet’s especial pride—is men- 
tioned. He says: 


“On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes ungathered ; 
Children fill the groves with the echoes of their glee, 
Gathering tawny chestnuts, «nd shouting, when beside 
them 
Drops the heavy-fruit of the tall, black-walnut tree.’’ 


The taste displayed by the poet in the se- 
lection and adornment of his residence at Ros- 
lyn is more than equaled by the affection and 
veneration which, ten years ago, prompted 
him to purchase the old Bryant homestead 
and estate at Cummington, which had some 
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thirty years previous passed out of the fam- 
ily. The mansion is situated among the 
Hampshire hills, and is a spot that natuze 
has surrounded with scenes calculated to 
awaken the early dreams of the poet, and to 
fill his soul with purest inspirations. In the 
midst of such scenes the young singer re- 
ceived his earliest impressions, and descrip- 
tive of them he has embodied some of his 
most cherished and home-endearing poetry, 
This spot was, a few years’ since, illustrated 
by a gifted artist, now no more, and was 
treated in a manner corresponding harmon- 
iously with the surrounding scenery and the 
quaint, old fashioned gambrel-roofed house, 
Occupying a site on a commanding knoll, 
the mansion is surrounded by groups of elms 
and evergreens. In the back-ground are 
lofty hills, and in the foreground isa stream, 
whose warbling waters are reproduced in 
poetical, flowing numbers in the poet’s “ Riv- 
ulet.” This brook, bordered by wild flow- 
ers and fern, has been made familiar by Mr. 
Bryant’s pen, and is now, with the old home- 
stead of his family, rendered tangible to the 
eye by the painter’s pencil. 

So far back as 1827, Washington Irving 
writes from Spain to his friend, Harry Bre- 
voort, of the growing fame of Bryant and 
Halleck. He says: “I have been charmed 
with what I have seen of the writings of 
Bryant and Halleck. Are you acquainted 
with them? I should like to know some 
thing of them personally. Their view of 
thinking is quite above that of ordinary 
men and ordinary poets, and they are mas 
ters of the magic of poetical language.” Five 
years later the poetical writings of Bryant, 
with an introduction by Irving, appeared in 
London. Christopher North said, in a peri- 
odical distinguished for its contempt of me 
diocrity: “Bryant’s poetry overflows with 
natural religion—with what Wordsworth 
calls ‘ the religion of the gods.’ The reveren- 
tial awe of the irresistible pervades the verses, 
entitled ‘Thanatopsis’ and ‘Forest Hymn,’ 
imparting to them a sweet solemnity, which 
must affect all thinking hearts.” Another 
periodical, very chary of its praise of any 
thing American, said: “The verses of Mr. 
Bryant come as assuredly from the ‘ well of 
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English undefiled,’ as the finer compositions 
of Wordsworth ; indeed, the resemblance be- 
tween the two living authors might justify a 
much more invidious comparison.” 

In 1834, Mr. Bryant visited Europe, ac- 
companied by his family, with the anticipa- 
tion of a longer sojourn than that which 
he made, embracing, however, a period of 
two years. Eighteen years later he made his 
fourth visit to the Old World, extending his 
tour to the Holy Land, and in 1868 he 
made his sixth and last voyage to Europe, so- 
journing for some time in Spain, as he had 
done in his previous visit abroad. In 1872 
still another journey was undertaken by the 
poet, a second voyage to Cuba, extending 
his tour to the city of Mexico. It will thus 
be seen that, like his friend, Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Bryant has been a great traveler, and 
seems as unwilling as that ancient worthy 
Ulysses, whose wanderings he has of late 
put in such fitting English verse, to let his 
faculties rest in idleness. His letters to the 
Evening Post, embracing his observations 
and opinions of Cuba and the Old World, 
were published after his third visit to Eu- 
rope, in 1849, and were entitled, “ Letters 
of a Traveler.” A few later appeared in 
book form, his letters from Spain and the 
East. These charming volumes “born from 
his traveling thigh,” as Ben Jonson quaintly 
expressed it, are written in a style of En- 
glish prose distinguished for its purity and 
simplicity. The genial love of nature, and 
the linking tendency to humour which they 
every-where betray, prevent their severe 
simplicity from running into hardness, and 
give them a freshness and occasional glow 
in spite of their prevailing propriety and 
reserve. 

In December, 1867, Mr. Bryant responded 
in a beautiful letter to an invitation of the 
Alumni of Williams College, to read a poem 
at their annual meeting. The brief letter 
declining, is poetical in its sympathy, and 
expresses, with pathos, not the decline of the 
powers of a mind yet vigorous, buta conscien- 
tious distrust of reaching that degree of ex- 
cellence which his admirers might expect 
from his previous poems. Here is the letter, 
‘more valuable than many occasional verses: 





“You ask me for a few lines of verse to 
be read at your annual festival of the Al- 
umni of Williams College. I am ever ill 
at occasional verses. Such as it is, my vein 
is not of that sort. I find it difficult to sat- 
isfy myself. Besides, it is the December of 
life with me. I try to keep a few flowers in 
pots—mere remembrances of a more genial 
season which is now with the things of the 
past. If I have a carnation or two for 
Christmas, I think myself fortunate. You 
write as if I had nothing to do in fulfilling 
your request but to go out and gather under 
the hedges and by the brooks a bouquet of 
flowers that spring spontaneously, and throw 
them upon your table. If I were to try, 
what would you say if it proved to be only 
a little bundle of devil-stalks and withered 
leaves, which my dim sight had mistaken 
for fresh, green sprays and blossoms? So I 
must excuse myself as well as I can, and 
content myself with wishing a very pleasant 
evening to the foster-children of Old Wil- 
liams who meet on New-year’s day, and all 
manner of prosperity and honor to the ex- 
cellent institution of learning in which they 
were nurtured.” 

On the evening of the Seventeenth of 
May, 1870, Mr. Bryant delivered an address 
before the New York Historical Society, his 
subject being the “Life and Writings of 
Gulian C. Verplanck.” The venerable poet 
spoke of his friend, as in previous years he 
had spoken of contemporaries, Thomas Cole, 
the painter, and the authors, Fenimore 
Cooper, Washington Irving, and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. These charming orations, together 
with various addresses, including that made 
at the unveiling of the Shakespeare statue 
in the Central Park, in May, 1872, were pub- 
lished in a volume worthy of being possessed 
by all admirers of the American Words- 
worth. 

The literary life which began more than 
sixty years since has been crowned by his 
translations of Homer. He was mere than 
three score and ten when he sat himself to 
the formidable task of adding another to the 
many translations of the “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey.” The former occupied most of 
his leisure hours. for three years, and the 
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latter about two; being completed when | was an admirable translation of the ‘Iliad? 
Mr. Bryant was well advanced in his sev- | with the poetry omitted.” That Bryant, 


enty-seventh year. The dictum has been | Longfellow, and Bayard Taylor should have 
pronounced, by competent critics, that they | within the past few years appeared simul- 


londinasted 


[, Ahi se, atone 


Serene ong one 


Pix threth old of tba -Logea 


An d- Tews derbi 


ee Pnreter har fas aho nel-moain, 


Y y > ” } 7 “e 
will hold their own with the translations of | taneously as translators of Homer, Dante, 
“The Little Wasp of Twickenham,” Chap- | and Goethe, and that their work should 


man, Newman, or the late Lord Derby’s, of | compare favorably with any previous trans 
which Halleck said to the writer, that “it | lations of “Faust,” the “Divina Commedia,” 
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and of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” is cer- 
tainly a striking illustration of advancing 
literary culture in the New World. 

The “Centennial Ode,” written by Mr. 
Bryant for the opening of the great Inter- 
national Exposition, at Philadelphia, — is 
worthy of the great fume of its author, but 
the most remarkable thing about it is 
the hand-writing in which it was presented, 
of which we give a fac-simile attested by the 
author. That a man more than four-score, 
a poet, and above all an editor, of more than 
half a century’s practice, should so write is 
indeed marvelous. 

On Mr. Bryant’s eighthieth birthday he 
received a congratulatory letter with its 
thousands of signatures sent from every 
State and Territory of his native land, fol- 
lowed soon after by the presentation, in 
Chickering Hall, New York, in the presence 
of a large and appreciative audience, of a 
superb silver vase, the gift of many hun- 
dred admirers in various portions of the 
country. About the same time the venera- 
ble poet presented to his fellow-citizens of 
Roslyn a new hall and a public reading- 
room, having previously given one to his 
native town. It was their wish that the 
handsome building might be named in honor 
of Mr. Bryant, but as he preferred that it 
should be known simply as “The Hall,” 
that title was conferred upon it by popular 
acclamation. 

William Cullen Bryant has lived out what 
the Psalmist calls “the days of our years,” 
and has escaped the “labor and sorrow ”’ that 
are foreboded to the strength that attains 
four-score. Having passed that age with 
more than three years, the poet still per- 
forms his daily editorial duties, and continues 
to enrich the world with poetic gems, one 
of which elicited from a prominent foreign 
journal the following mention: “ Mr. Bryant, 
a citizen who was born when Washington 
lived, contributes to Scribner's Monthly a 
poem worthy of note; his own memory peo- 
pling ‘The Flood of Years’ with characters 
of every type.” 
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Can we more fittingly conclude this notice 
of the father of American poetry, to whom 
Tennyson’s line may most fitly be applied, 


“Oh! good grey head which all men know!” 


than in the words which Samuel Johnson 
concluded a memoir of James Thomson ?— 
“The highest praise which he has received 
ought not to be suppressed; it is said by 
Lord Lyttleton, in the Prologue to his post- 
humous play, that his work contained 


“**No line which, dying, he could wish to blot.’” 
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THE EXPOSITION AT MUNICH. 


. UR defeat in Philadelphia,” was the 

startling title of a leading article in 
a recent German journal. Its novelty at- 
tracted our attention, and we examined it 
with a view to learn who had defeated our 
Teutonic exhibitors at the Great Centennial. 
We naturally expected to listen to the story 
of a conflict between the German and the 
Gaul. Butnotso. The Teuton had lowered 
his flag not to the Irenchman, but to the 
Universal Yankee. The leading German 
Commissioner to the Centennial frankly ac- 
knowledged that his nation had been dis- 
gracefully conquered-on American soil, and 
that he thought it best for the German In- 
dustrials to confess it, and try and mend 
their ways. 

The premonitions of this defeat had been 
circulating in American, English, and even 
in some German journals; but the country 
at large attributed this tendency merely to 
unfriendly rivalry, and fought it with an 
acrid bitterness as a great injustice. But at 
last, when no less a man than their own 
Commissioner-General to the Exhibition, 
and he the Director of the Berlin Academy 
of Industrial Art, and a distinguished au- 
thor in the field of technical science, backed 
up these accusations, they began to listen to 
them with a little more coolness. Dr. Reu- 
leaux, in letters to the National Gazette in 
Berlin, laid down three distinct propositions, 
as follows: 1. The fundamental principle of 
the industries of Germany is cheap and poor. 
2. There is great poverty of invention; 
Germany sees in the industrial and plastic 
arts no other motives than those of a local 
and patriotic character, that have no place 
in a broad world-arena. 3. Want of taste 
in art industry, and want of progress in the 
purely technical. 

These bold assertions startled the nation, 
and at first roused up a pack of short-sighted 
and narrow-minded critics, who, with a yell 
of anger, and the cry “to horse with leash 
and hound,” started on a bold chase to hunt 
down the foe who had belied them. But 


the more thoughtful men saw that these 
propositions came from a man of the first 
authority in his line in their land, and one 
who would not give place to such assertions 
against his own Father-land if they had not 
been enforced by the closest scrutiny and 
the most conscientious and exhausting in- 
vestigation. Cool heads, therefore, began to 
listen to him in his letters from Philadelphia, 
and finally the affair made such a stir in 
Germany that the Government ordered him 
home, to give in person an account of the 
unpleasant matters about which he had been 
writing. 

On his arrival the whole country was di- 
vided into rival factions, and the affair ac- 
quired national importance. Many of the 
home manufacturers attacked him with 
great bitterness, and it seemed for a while 
as if he would succumb. But the nation at 
large soon began to see that the man was 
conscientious and in earnest, and that he 
was performing a patriotic but unpleasant 
duty in uncovering the weak and sore spots 
rather than endeavoring to conceal them. 
The sober second thought induced them to 
bid him take the stand at his accustomed 
desk in the Hall of the Association for the 
Cultivation of Industrial Art, and he was 
greeted by a thronged audience of interested 
spectators, all anxious to hear what he had 
to say about the American Exhibition whence 
he had proclaimed defeat in advance. 

When on the witness stand he did not 
blanch in the least in telling the most un- 
welcome truths to his audience. With thrill- 
ing words the speaker gave a general de- 
scription of the Exhibition, and the exhibits 
of the various nations, accompanied with 
short criticisms as to their character; and 
then in extenso served up the American por- 
tion of the enterprise. “‘ America appeared 
with productions that exceeded every thing 
that he had previously conceived. And 
notwithstanding this the country has not 
brought into the arena its best powers. The 
| first thing that strikes our eyes are the fire 
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arms. Then come the various fabrics that 
have not yet reached the highest round of 
the ladder, but still show a rapid develop- 
ment. The exhibits of the booksellers sur- 
passed in every respect our expectations,— 
paper, printing, binding, ty pes,—every thing 
here is excellent. Fine cutlery shows a 
high degree of development both in the ar- 
tistic and the practical, and herein America 
js distinguished above all others by its enor- 
mous cheapness. Among the wood industries 
that of furniture is greatly developed; it is 
pased on a capital raw material and highly 
developed technical skill. Here they follow 
the principle of giving heavy work to the 
machines and the lighter and more artistic 
to the hand. 

“The artistic in the manufacture of furni- 
ture is in its first stage, but they have sent 
for Italian workmen, and are learning from 
them with zeal, and will soon be able here 
also to compete with other nations. In the 
manufacture of musical instruments we 
note are markable circumstance: there are 
about thirty large establishments engaged 
in this branch, and twenty-seven of them 
are in German hands, and, indeed three- 
fourths of all the wurkmen are Germans. 
The German artisan is developed to a high 
state of perfection in America, but he is 
also paid much higher wages than with us. 
In the matter of wood furniture, that for 
the supply of schools deserves special men- 
tion. To this they pay marked attention, 
and it is practical and cheap. Stone carv- 
ing has made great progress, and is quite 
artistic; for this purpose they are now using 
Frenchmen, but the Americans will soon 
get all the good out of them. In porcelain 
and earthenware the Americans have not 
yet done much; but the glass industry is 
very far advanced. In this the prices are 
incomprehensibly cheap. 

“The exhibition of silver utensils and 
vessels is very rich, and the Americans in 
this develop a commanding tendency for 
the solid. The standard of these articles is 


80 high that the workmen can produce a 
much better article than ours with a low 
standard of purity. All the productions in 
the nobler metals show a gratifying degree 
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of skill. The setting of precious stones is 
executed with much taste and style, while 
with us the want of taste is marked. There 
is nothing so tasty, well-arranged, and at- 
tractive in the whole Exposition as the de- 
partment of perfumery. The Leather Build- 
ing in America was brilliant; in the branches 
represented all the advantages of American 
industry were patent,—technical perfection, 
tasty manufacture, and extraordinary cheap- 
ness. We have always been accustomed to 
speak of the high prices in America without 
thinking that most things there are cheaper 
than with us. Trunks cost scarcely the half 
of the price charged here. In the manufacture 
of vehicles of all kinds the Americans are 
very advanced. The form of their carriages 
would not suit our taste, but they are of 
practical and light construction. In Ma- 
chinery Hall, as we had expected, the Amer- 
icans did great things.” 

And thus Dr. Reuleaux goes on for an 
hour, ending with a comparison of the Ger- 
man exhibit with the American, and show- 
ing the error and the weakness of the former, 
and ending with a significant admonition to 
his nation to wake up at the risk of being 
left far behind in the industrial race of na- 
tions. He says truly that the Germans 
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seem too much absorbed with themselves, 
and especially since the great war, have been 
too much inclined to consider themselves 
raised above the need of rivaling other artif- 
 icers in the line of industrial art. And the 
principal subject of this article proves the 
truth of his remark. While the Germans 
were doing themselves discredit in Philadel- 
phia, they really had a very fine exposition 
of Industrial art, ancient and modern, in 
the Crystal Palace of Munich, to which we 
shall now turn our attention to make amends 
for the above uncomplimentary notices from 
their own mouth-piece. 


GOTHIC WINE PITCHER.” 


The idea at the base of this Exposition in 
Munich was to show that Art Industry in 
Germany was highly flourishing in the olden 
time, and that their productions were then 
eagerly sought after by other nations that 
were by no means their superiors in this 
line. And again the object of the Munich 
Art Industrial Association, under whose 
auspices the Exposition was conducted, was 
to induce their modern artisans to look back 
at the productions of earlier epochs, and to 
learn from the artistic efforts of those days 
the demands of a higher taste, so that they 
might be inclined to study how to connect 
the present with the past. 

In harmony with this thought the Exposi- 
tion, which was opened on the 14th of June, 
in Munich, was separated into divisions— 
the medieval and the modern. And no 
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testimony could be better given than in the 
arrangement as thus laid down. In the 
numerous masterpieces in every department 
of medieval German art, the expert and 
the mere amateur could alike discover the 
skill of the German forefathers, and their 
aptness at combining the beautiful with the 
useful and necessary. The key, which in 
ready and practical manner was to open the 
door, is constructed with artistic taste. The 
water or beer jug, from which noble or 
burgher was to quench his thirst after the 
chase or the long session of the council, 
shows the most charming ornaments. The 
chair, in which the man of the house was to 
recline, is a fine specimen of hand carving 
in wood. The feet of the heavy table are 
of some strange design, while the doors of 
closets and cupboards are covered with 
figures in relief. 

The very stoves of porcelain exterior 
display on their surface a fullness of mold- 
ing and coloring which makes them works 
of art, while the sun shines through the 
round panes, set in ornamental metallic 
frames, inclosing glass stained in colors, and 
adorned with manifold figures. And when 
approaching darkness makes these dim, the 
candles are placed into quaint chandeliers, 
and cast tlieir light on woven tapestry or 
carved wainscoting. The effort of the fa- 
thers to adorn the utensils for daily and 
often prosy use with artistic taste, and give 
them an ornamental or characteristic form, 
laid the foundation of industrial art, in 
which they became masters, and raised up 
a race of masters to take their place. But 
this tendency was lost. The feeling gradu- 
ally became rife that this was useless effort, 
and that it was not worth the while to adorn 
the tongs by the graver’s art, or give to it 
the head of the dolphin, or some graceful 
flower, instead of the simple round knob. 
These were practical days, when a terrifying 
majority taught the doctrine that all that 
was not positively useful was silly orna- 
ment, and that its production should be 
left to nations that had nothing better to 
do. And thus other peoples seized the op- 
portunity given them to profit by the neg- 
lect of their neighbors. 
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The French were the first to take advan- 
tage of this indifference of the Germans, 
and to them belongs the credit of preserv- 
ing and giving to industrial art its high 
significance. With their fertile fancy for 
forms they combine great technical skill. 
They not only took up what the past had 
left to them, but they knew just how to 
produce new figures on the basis of old 
forms, and soon made great progress in 
furniture, textile fabrics, bronzes, carpets, 
clocks, and house ornaments and utensils 
of all kinds. The result was that their 
productions soon flooded the markets. Not 
only Germany, but all other lands, drew 
their supplies from France. This industry 
was greatly advanced by the hearty sy mpa- 
thy which the French accorded to their 
countrymen, whose activity was not even 
destroyed by the fearful storms of the great 
revolution. The noble, the merchant, the 
rich burgher, opened their houses and their 
atrong-boxes to these tasteful and at the 
same time practical productions. 

But these efforts, and their attendant 
success, had yet another result. Since the 
period of Louis XIV, other European na- 
tions had become accustomed to imitate all 
that came from France; and thus their pro- 
ductions reached Germany, which slowly 
awoke to the fact that it had had a great 
art period also, which the French had 
adopted from them, and were now sending 
to them many things that were actually 
copied from their own models of former 
epochs. They soon found that their own 
castles and palaces, churches and cloisters, 
as well as the council-houses of old cities 
and the dwellings of the wealthy trades- 
men, contained rich treasures of the skill 
of former days. By what right, then, did 


these strangers appropriate to themselves . 


the ideas of the German forefathers, long 
since incorporated in wood, silver, iron, 
stone, and texture, and were there not Ger- 
man workmen enough who even then were 
exerting their skill and patience in the serv- 
ice of their neighbors beyond the Rhine? 
But these spasmodic questions found no very 
deep response during the long period when 
Germary was borne down by the iron heel 
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of the French tyrant, and in the mean while 
capricious taste turned into a new direction 
that was poorly calculated to cherish a love 
for the creations of medieval art. 

A new era, however, burst upon the na- 
tion at the Vienna Exposition of 1878, 
whose great merit was to bring into the 
foreground the labors of German industry 
in such a shape that they should receive 
recognition from abroad. The great fault 
of many of the exhibitors was their readi- 
ness to cater to the ruling taste, rather than 


IVORY STATE POKAL. 


to create a purer taste, and thus much of 
the good effect was lost in the mass of un- 
worthy objects presented. And for this 
reason the Munich Exposition was of great 
significance. Its object was to open its doors 
to German productions alone, with special 
reference to industrial art of a former epoch, 
and also in the effort to show what progress 
had been made in this line since the Expo- 
sition of Vienna. The enterprise was fos- 
tered and brought into being by a company 
of clever artists and efficient and devoted 
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men, some of whose names are familiar to 
our citizens of culture and experience in 
foreign ateliers and studios. And these were 
encouraged by the active support of some 


NUPTIAL BEAKER (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


of the ruling houses of Germany outside 
of Bavaria, especially by Prince Charles of 
Prussia, who placed his rare collection of 
medizval weapons at the disposition of the 
directors of this Exposition. 

The experience of our own so recent 
Centennial Exhibition renders it unneces- 
sary to refer to the labors and sacrifices that 
were made by those who controlled and 
managed the enterprise. These men are 
well known to the German public, and ap- 
preciated by it. Without any preface in 
this regard, we will enter the open doors 
after months of toil and sacrifice had pre- 
pared the space within for the crowds of 
guests. The first view was imposing and 
impressive. In the center an immense 
fountain was surrounded by figures of 
swans, water-gods, and shells, among which 
were entwined climbing plants springing 
from artificial flower-beds. The colossal 
bust of King Louis of Bavaria stood oppo- 
site the main entrance, and over the frieze 
was the magnificent painting of Werner, 
which was intended for transfer in mosaic 
to the Column of Victory in Berlin. To 
the right and left of the great fountain ex- 
tended the divisions for art and industry. 
The products of Austria were exhibited on 
the right of the entrance, and those of 
Saxony and North Germany on the left. 
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The most prominent and important pro. 
ductions here were the magnificent imitg. 
tions of enamel, Champ-levés, and cloisonnég 
from the manufactory of Ravené. Below 
these in generous array were exhibited smal] 
and large specimens, from the immense 
bowl to the small match-boxes for Swedish 
matches. The Emperor had sent some very 
fine and large silver candelebra, which were 
arranged also here. The rows of the sepa 
rate divisions were formed of larger or smaller 
sections, some of which contained full sets 
of furniture or individual pieces, together 
with tapestry, bronzes, or iron ornaments, 
Numerous show-cases, mantels with gor- 
geous decorations, pictures on the walls with 
rich draperies alternated in great profusion. 

The North German and Prussian sections 
were arranged with great skill, forming alto- 
gether a masterly exhibition of its kind; 
while Saxony was distinguished for the har 


MADONNA IN CARVED WOOD. 
monious and orderly arrangement of its 
splendid porcelain manufacture. The rich 
est division was that of Austria, but this 
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was largely owing to the fact that 
much was there that had seen serv- 
ice in the Vienna Exposition, while 
nearly all of that from North Ger- 
many was new. Austria is extremely 
advanced in the industrial arts, and 
can always make a good showing on 
such an occasion. Fancy, taste, and 
very perfect execution were here 
combined, and the union of these in- 
dispensable conditions seems to run 
all through the Austrian exhibit. 

The Bavarian collection was in a 
compact form, each article being 
more apart by itself than in the 
other cases, and was especially full 
in the matter of porcelain, which plate 
has made a great advance in Bavaria. 
In this section was the living-room 
of a burgher of the sixteenth century, 
asshown in our cut, presenting all the 
genial and comfortable appearance of the 
ancient times from which it might be 
well if some of the moderns would profit 
and throw aside gaudy luxury. The 
greatest curiosity in this room was the 
immense porcelain stove, looking more like 
a large closet or cupboard than a stove. The 
sides were made of flat or sunken panels or 
tiles mostly green and highly glazed. This 
was decidedly an ornament as well as an ar- 
ticle of use. In the windows the glass is 
composed of small round panes set in leaden 
frames, sustained by stronger ones of iron; 
while trailing flowers were growing around 
the window and stag’s antlers adorned the 
walls. This entire room was perfect in all 
its parts as representative of mediseval times, 
and was the production of a Munich ar- 
chitect. 


As we wend our way through a mass of 


modern furniture, textile fabrics, porcelain 
glass ware, “articles de mode,” etc., we per- 
ceive a high portal whose entrance is partly 
closed with an immense iron gate of beauti- 
ful workmanship, and having on the sides 
the colossal busts of the two Emperors of 
Germany and Austria. The frontispiece or 
frieze over the portal bears the inscrip- 
tion, “Our Father’s Works.” This is the 
entrance into the division for antiquities. 
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Opposite the entrance arises the pavilion 
which contains the jewels and the most 
costly treasures of the German crowns lent 
for the occasion. Beside these there are 
gold and silver vessels, crowns, beakers, 
scepters, swords of state, and various badges 
of different orders. The whole is of daz- 
zling beauty, and well repays examination. 

Opposite the main entrance and around 
this platform are presented seven full coats 
of mail. ‘They were sent by Prince Charles 
of Prussia, from his famous collection of an- 
cient armor. Some of these have been con- 
sidered of Italian make until quite late, but 
it has been discovered from certain charac- 
teristics and stamps that they are the work 
of the artistic Nurembergers, and therefore 
German in origin. Other displays of ancient 
armor are very beautiful, some of them bear- 
ing the name of the Emperor Maximilian, 
because, it is said, invented by him. To the 
right and the left, high on horse, one per- 
ceives some splendid specimens from the cel- 
ebrated armory of Dresden, one of the most 
complete in the world; these have figures 
and arabesques in gold inlaid on steel plates. 
The masterpiece of this group was; long re- 
garded as the workmanship of an Italian 
artist, but it now proves also to be of Ger- 
man origin. The left side is adorned with 
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a coat of mail belonging to the collection of 
Prince Charles, and was made for Charles V 
of Spain. This is from an atelier of Augs- 
burg. 

The walls of this hall are covered with 


the celebrated gobelins representing the 
brave deeds of early German heroes; these 
are the property of the Royal Collections of 
Bavaria. As we turn to the right we dis- 
cover the magnificent productions in the Ro- 
manic style, the chief of which are the im- 
mense chandeliers sent to the Exposition 
from Wiirtemburg. This group is arranged 
in a masterly manner. The glass case under 
the chandelier contains a profusion of fabrics, 
sacred garments for Church service, and the 
holy vessels. Besides these is the celebrated 
chair from the cloister at Nuremberg and 
the great cross for processional occasions 
presented to the monastery in 1010 by Em- 
peror Henry IL. Altars adorned with figures 
in life size, and various wood carvings and 
costly stuffs complete this collection and fill 
up the case. 

Behind the grand pavilion to the left is a 
bedstead of wood and marble, for the house 
of a patrician family of Nuremberg, before 
which is the royal chair of Frederick I, of 
Prussia; this is made mainly of gold and 
silver and was sent by the Emperor William, 
of Germany. Then comes a valuable collec- 
tion of ivory boxes and caskets, clocks of 
antique workmanship, tables, dressing-cases, 
etc., all of German workmanship and largely 
from Munich. Passing into a subdivision we 
enter a rare array of the productions of the 
ancient wood carvers and fashioners in clay. 
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There is here a marvelous fullness of mate. 
rials for the artists of our day, and a broad 
field for the study and consideration of those 
who would profit from the works of the fy. 
thers. These charming angel faces look 
down as if chiding the moderns for their neg. 
lect. The principal piece among these is g 
Madonna in wood carving from the period 
of the old artist Veit Stoss. 

The way now leads into a long gallery 
containing first, cases filled with swords, 
daggers, and fire-arms from the Dresden 
Armory. The work on all these is remark- 
ably artistic, and the fire-arms of the eight 
eenth century surpass any thing in the 
group. Here, again, appear specimens from 
the museum of Prince Charles, of Prussia, 
Who sends many things quite as rare as those 
from Dresden. His collection of swords, 
showing their development from the thir- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, is mar- 
velous for a private possession, and is rarely 
surpassed by any of the State displays. 
Here we have guns finely set with ivory, 
tortoise shell, and silver, and other speci- 
mens speaking loudly for the skill of Ger- 
man armorers of ancient days. 

A few cases now follow, devoted to the 
book-binders’ art, in which we find perfect 
treasures worked on leather and parchment; 
gold, silver, and precious stones are pro- 
fusely used to adorn the exterior of ancient 
folios and quartos. Some of the rarest spe- 
cimens come from the well-known Wolfen- 
buttel library. To show the contrast be 
tween now and then there is a fine collection 
of bindings by a Leipsic firm in the modern 
style, and also an imitation of the ancient 
bindings alluded to above. To the left of 
these is a row of cases exhibiting in profu- 
sion monstrances, chalices, enamels, and carv- 
ings in ivory, coral, and mother of pearl, for 
the purpose of Church celebrations on s0l- 
emn and festive occasions. Among these we 
name the beautiful Gothic wine-pitcher from 
the museum of Kassel (given in a cut), and 
also the “Ancient Nuptial Beaker,” from 
the rarities of the Prince Babenhausen, of 
the sixteenth century. 

Then come fine porcelains, steel work, and 
a multitude of bric-a-brac made of coco& 
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nuts, ostrich-eggs, ox-horns, etc., 
generally set in gold or silver. These 
are followed by a collection of locks 
of the quaintest patterns; of these | 
a door-lock from the old town of 
Ulm is the rarest thing of this kind 
that can be found. Some of these 
things are simply odd and curious, 
but there is one very valuable Ban- 
queting Goblet in carved ivory, 
whose workmanship is unsurpassed. 
This was sent by the city of Leipsic. 
Near this case is one containing a 
display of figures wearing the cos- 
tumes of the eighteenth century as 
worn by nobles, burghers, and sol- 
diers, and farther on is a collection 
of heraldic drawings in which are 
some elaborate and masterly exe- 
cuted escutcheons. On the tops of 
these cases are some rare examples 
of helmets and other accouterments of the 
knight, the property of the museum and 
archers’ guild of Leipsic. Of these the rarest 
is the historical one of the Catafalque of the 
Emperor Charles V, from the treasure-house 
of the cathedral of Augsburg. 

Not far from this place is a showcase con- 
taining many specimens of coats of mail and 
other like appurtenances of French kings, 
which have long passed for the production 
of French workmen, but which the Germans 
now claim as being from the cunning hands 
of German artisans, Stepping into the main 
hall again, we are surprised by a very rich 
display of articles of German make from the 
Kensington museum. These articles give 
special satisfaction because they are so fully 
and intelligently labeled. They are mostly 
of ivory and wood in carvings, in gold, sil- 
ver, steel, and iron very curiously wrought. 
This case has special interest for modern art 
because of the delicacy and exactness of the 
execution, which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Close by these are two objects of rare 
value for their artistic as well as their his- 
torical worth; these are the table and the 
music-stand of Frederick the Great, both 
especially rich in silver ornaments. For 
these the Exposition is indebted to the Em- 


peror William. The large gala sleigh and the 
Vou. II.—15 
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charmingly finished baby-wagon of Frede- 
rick I are also borrowed from the Imperial 
museum. 

To examine systematically all that is con- 
tained in the division for ancient art would 
require books instead of the narrow limits 
of this article. We shall, therefore, select 
only the most significant articles. The 
treasure-case, as it was called, contains a 
very rich selection, especially of fancy gob- 
lets, hangings, sacred utensils, weapons, and 
jewels of all kinds. The case itself was a 
sort of pavilion approached by steps; a balus- 
trade ran around it, so that it formed a divis- 
ion by itself. This was guarded by a de- 
tachment of figures arrayed in the richest 
specimens of armor of the medieval times. 
On ascending the platform to the little struc- 
ture we beheld asplendid specimen of the skill 
of the old German masters. Several of these, 
whose names were almost unknown, seemed 
to be enjoying a sort of resurrection. If we 
then compared much of the modern work 
with theirs, especially as to patient endu- 
rance in artistic effort and a deep love for 
delicate and conscientious treatment, we are 
compelled again to return to the collection 
of “Our Fathers’ Works” to see how far re- 
moved they were from the mere pedantry of 
their art. 
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At the first step the eye caught a selection 
of enameled chains and other treasures. 
The council of the city of Leipsic had sent 
the best of these. There sits an archer aim- 
ing at a target which is a large diamond, 
whilst a lady is placing a garland on his 
head; a splendid piece of workmanship 


from Nuremberg. Similar beautiful things 
were there from the collection of Prince 
Charles aforesaid, among these several from 
the well-known goldsmith of Munich of 
the years 1520 till 1575. Others were sent 
by archer guilds in various portions of 
the land; thus, one from Stuttgart, an- 
other from Schleusingen, a large silver 
chain with charm on which was pictured 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian. The first 
possessor of this treasure was the younger 
Marschalk of Ostheim, 1600. In short, there 
was a perfect collection of costly things be- 
stowed as prizes of honor on the festive oc- 
casions of the archers at their annual shoot- 
ing festivals. 

A very important group of objects, .repre- 
senting by remarkable examples the cunning 
of the goldsmiths’ art in other days, were 
the beakers, or festive goblets. The German 
fathers understood the art of generous drink- 
ing, whether the juice of the grape or the 
extract of the hop. Even Martin Luther 
had his famous beer-mug, which is still ex- 
hibited among his relics in Wittenberg. 





Many of these preserved “ Pokals,” as they 
are termed, are specimens of high art, 
Among those on exhibition was present the 
famous one of Jamnitz, now the property 
of the German Emperor. One of silver 
gilt bears on its lid the figure of Diana, ac. 
companied by the hounds and armed with 
bow and spear. These are surrounded with 
rich foliage, in which are half concealed her 
attendant maidens, crowned with helmets, 
The base is adorned with garlands entwined 
around the heads of little cherubs. 

The second “ Pokal” in interest was made 
in the latter part of the sixteeenth century, 
and bears on its lid the figure of Emperor 
Maximilian II; below him there is a crowd 
of the noble lords of the old German realm, 
On the body of the vessel are the arms of 


POKAL OF THE FRATERNITY OF ST. GEORGE. 
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the ancient cities, such as Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Frankfort, held up by a female 
figure. At the base are the figures of Hope, 
Prudence, and Charity. The ornamentation 
is extraordinarily handsome and fanciful. 
Another splendid specimen of this art is the 
great “Pokal” of Elbing, given in the cut, 
belonging to the Fraternify of St. George. 
It is of gilded silver, and bears date 1606. 
Various reliefs, partly historical, partly alle- 
gorical and religious, adorn the base and 
body. On the lid is St. Martin sharing his 
mantle with a beggar. 

Many other “ Pokals” might be mentioned 
of different proportions and designs; one is 
the well-known one from an elephant’s tooth, 
borne on the back of elephants, originally 
from Luneburg, and now of the Industrial 
Museum of Berlin. Then we have the 
“Nuptial Pokal” of Count Fugger. 

To return to the designs on the covers of 
books, in a different portion of the Exposi- 
tion, we would mention one especially hav- 
ing on one side the risen Christ and the 
four women of the Gospel, and on the other 
the adoration of the shepherds, and the four 
evangelists, the latter in figures nearly nude, 
and executed in enameled gold. Very won- 
derful in design and execution is the bind- 
ing of a Bible of Luther in raised silver, 
dated Wittenberg, 1546. It was originally 
from the silver library of Duke Albert, and 
now belongs to the Royal Library of Kénigs- 
berg. It contains pictures from the life of 
the first parents, and also the risen Savior 
crushing the serpent with his heel. 

Of another order are the articles for use in 
the sacred offices. There are valuable wafer- 
holders, or monstrances, one of special in- 
terest containing a piece of the cross of 
Christ, made by Master Lucas, of Antwerp, 
1515. Another is of peculiar Gothic form, 
with a rich adornment of figures. There is 
also a large collection of sacramental cups 
gathered from some of the most famous old 
churches. From the court chapel of the 
Duke of Gotha there is a large baptismal 
pitcher with bowl, whose ornaments are 
of a worldly rather than a spiritual nature, 
illustrating by mythological forms the fickle 
character of water. 
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The old town of Ulm sends some rare 
specimens of door-knobs and door furnish- 
ings of all kinds. The prevailing taste in 
these was old Gothic, and the specimens 
were mostly from the National Museum at 
Munich. Of bronze articles in this line we 
might mention two figures representing Her- 
cules and Venus, creations of the sixteenth 
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STATE BED. STYLE OF LOUIS XIV. 


century, and belonging to the Emperor of 
Germany. One of these is a very quaint 
door-knocker of the sixteenth century, in’ 
possession of Prince Leopold of Babenhausen. 
A large representation of the baser metals 
was found in candlesticks for the table and 


the wall, partly of wrought and partly of 
cast metal. The monster of this show was 
the great chandelier of Combourg, about five 
yards in diameter; another immense one was 
in imitation of that of Solomon’s Temple. 
Then there was a large number for domestic 
purposes of all designs and sizes. Bronze 
clocks were also well represented; we give 
one in the cut, made in Munich, in the 
seventeeth century. To close this very im- 
perfect review of articles exhibiting the art 
of working metals, we would allude to a 
collection of objects to the number of about 
one hundred in raised brass work, being the 
production of Nuremberg artisans during a 
period of two centuries. 
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The metals respond to the touch of the 
artist in many ways, either by the action of 
heat, which makes them ductile, and readily 
receives his ideas by the hammer, which is 
often used with consummate skill, by acids, 
which etch them for him, etc. But with 
wood-work the operation is purely the effect 
of a mechanical process. Wood-carving was 
one of the leading arts of the fathers, and 


cman 
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guve them opportunities to execute some of 
the great triumphs of skill in the Middle 
Ages. This branch of art is very richly 
represented in the Munich Exposition, 
from the high altar of the cathedral, with 
figures larger than life, down to the minut- 
est objects. The largest and finest example 
of this branch of artistic effort is found in 
the great altar of Oehringen, the work of a 
Nuremberg artist of the sixteenth century. 
In this we have a rich display of the later 
Gothie with all its outgrowth in fullest 
splendor. Much of the execution is ex- 
tremely genial, some of it degenerates into 
foolish mannerism; but technically the 
whole production is a masterpiece. A very 
interesting specimen of medizval inconven- 
ience is found in the bridal couch of the 
Elector Johann on his nuptials with Sibylla 
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of Cleves, in the sixteenth century. It wag 
sent from the museum of the Duke of Qo. 
burg. 

Another triumph of this art is exhibited 
in a large Gothic processional monstrance of 
gilded wood. It is of an airy sort of archi- 
tecture, composed of columns, supports, and 
baldachins, and the amount of work on it is 
calculated to alarm the beholder. This 
originates in the fifteenth century. The 
richest collection of wood and ivory sculp- 
ture was found in the show cases. In these 
was gathered every thing that the imagina- 
tion could conceive possible in this line, — 
figures round, figures in relief, medallion 
portraits, pitchers, plates, powder-horns, 
ete. The gem of this group was formed by 
two small figures delicately carved in the 
wood of the pear-tree, representing Adam 
and Eve as they were in the Garden of Eden. 
These statuettes are attributed to Albert Di- 
rer, which shows that they were at least con- 
sidered worthy of him. The motive was 
a very favorite one with the old sculptors, 
and there are several specimens with various 
and unique conceptions. Quite as frequently 
we find Cleopatra and Lucretia in the act of 
committing suicide, some of which are ex- 
quisite specimens of the wood-cutting art 
of that period. 

Decorative wood-carvings were also repre- 
sented by a goodly number of specimens. 
The most beautiful was a pitcher with sal- 
ver, the property of Prince Hohenlohe. 
The latter was oval, with Diana and Acton 
in the center surrounded by mythological 
figures in high relief. On the pitcher or 
mug were scenes in the highest relief from 
Athenian life at the period of Alcibiades, 
and its base was formed by Leda and the 
swan. The Grand Duke of Baden sent 
magnificent ivory mug; the handle was quite 
original, being composed entirely of romping 
children with a little fellow below them 
riding a dolphin. The vessel itself shows 
the labors of Hercules, and as a center-piece 
the battle of the Amazons. Another, repre- 
sented in our pages, was contributed by the 
Duke of Gotha. These are three specimens 
among hundreds, all of which disclose @ 
high degree of technical skill, and a rich 
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fancy of composition. And still we may 
mention the beautiful powder-horns from 
the antler of the stag, and the teeth of the 
walrus and the rhinoceros. 

These decorative wood-carvings lead us 
naturally to the matter of furniture in the 
same style; to the wainscoted rooms with 
carved ceilings, to the chairs with quaint old 
packs carved or turned, to the heavy tables 
with the expanded legs presenting all kinds 
of queer fancies in the matter of beak and 
claw, and even to the large porcelain stoves, 
teaching a moral in their rich designs as 
well as imparting warmth. All these things 
were there in rich profusion. The oldest spec- 
imen was a folding chair from the cloister of 
Nuremberg, a remnant of a period in which 
many things are obscure. The two legs that 
cross each other end in brazen lion-heads 
above, and eagle’s claws of the same mate- 
rial below, while the seat is of leather. The 
trimmings are of inlaid ivory and metal, 
and the article itself is regarded as among 
the oldest pieces of furniture in Germany. 

There are numerous examples of all styles 
of furniture from the beginning of the fif- 
teenth into the eighteenth century. The 
first to be named is a wonderful bedstead, 
now the property of a gentleman of Nu- 
remberg. The head and foot are formed of 
a combination of wood and marble, the lat- 
ter in the panels, and the former in’ the sur- 
rounding frame-work and scrolls. The or- 
naments are the escutcheons of the united 
families to whom it belonged. Sphinx-like 
figures form the feet, and at the corners rise 
colossal posts or fluted columns bearing a 
fight canopy that is overlaid with scarlet 
silk. Beside it stands two chairs from the 
Historical Museum of Dresden. These are 
supported by richly ornamented slabs, and 
the backs are also solid, with busts in relief 

of the Emperors Titus and Nero. Near by 
_ these is an ivory cabinet, once the property 
of Elizabeth, the wife of Maxmilian of Ba- 
varia. This is highly adorned with enameled 
plates, the work of an Augsburg goldsmith. 
The back of this is a combination of ivory 
and lapis-lazuli; it was made in the year 
1600. A large table from the Dresden Mu- 
seum bore on its surface an entire hunting 


- lers of a stag. 
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scene, the work of a Nuremberg artist of the 
seventeenth century. 

These were followed by arm-chairs in 
rich textures and gilding, with the luxuri- 
ous swelling forms of the period, with stands 
and clocks, and a full set of furniture of the 
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richest kind, crowned with an ornamental 
bedstead, wonderful for the fineness of its 
fabrics, but whose chief charm lies in the 
delicacy of their coloring. And here we 
may just mention a parlor organ of rare 
beauty, crowned with a group of playing 
children in the frieze,—this was of the six- 
teenth century. Belonging to this group 
from this period we give in illustration a 
very curious chandelier, representing the 
figure of a woman as bearing the lights in 
her hand, while she is supported by the ant- 
This is from a castle in the 
Tyrol belonging to the Count of Enzenberg. 

In the department of ceramics, now so 
popular, there was a large number of objects 
on exhibition; pitchers from all German 
regions and manufactories, brown, gray, va- 
riegated and plain. The porcelain producers 
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aim, and its products are distinguished 


. mainly by a levity of design with a careless. 


ness of execution, or by a combination of 


- old elements that are as unjointed and incon. 
‘ gruous as the culture of a man who has mag 


tered nothing but the encyclopedias. 
Now the Germans hope by this Exposition 
of medieval industrial art to awaken and 


\ stimulate the feeling that animated their fa- 
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seem to have turned out in full force, espe- 
cially with all the appurtenances for the 
noted porcelain stoves, the tiles of which 
are often works of high art. In this depart- 
ment was a rich collection of drinking ves-— 
sels, covered with shields and figures of all 
imaginable kinds. 

The wonderfully wrought tapestry gobe- 
lins made a rich display. The greater part 
of these were in the shape of sacred vest- 
ments of the various periods. Besides these 
were some modern products quite inferior to 
them, though more brilliant in color, al- 
though an effort had doubtless been made 
to imitate the subdued tones which can only 
be effected by time. The richest display of 
sacred garments came from the old cathedral 
of Dantzic, among which was the imperial 
mantle of Otto IV, a textile fabric from the 
fourteenth century. The gobelins were well 
arranged to show the styles of the medizval 
period, even including that of the Rococo 
and the Renaissance. 

The result of all this maze of industrial 
art was to strengthen the conviction that 
nearly all that was ancient is good, and 
nearly all that is modern is bad or indiffer- 
ent as specimens of true art. And, therefore, 
the complaint that with all the means at 
their command to surpass their fathers, the 
present race of Germans are mortifyingly 
their inferiors. All past periods are distin- 
guished by fixed characteristics, while the 
present era seems to have no well-determined 





thers, and to cultivate the necessity for the 


‘ beautiful as well as the useful in manufac. 


tures. They see that the time has come to 


‘ exert themselves to regain their ancient 


prestige, and get back what other hands have 
wrested from them. In all these directions 
the Munich Exposition seems to have struck 
the right chord, and therefore deserves the 
highest credit, as does its general manage- 
ment the just thanks of all concerned. The 
simultaneous exhibition of the old and the 
new was a necessity in order to make the 
false direction of modern art more palpable, 
and to bring out the important part to be 
played by the old in any process of regen- 
eration. 


MODERN NAUTILUS. BY LESTER, OF MUNICH. 


And already the advance movement has 
begun. The leader of the Munich Exposi- 
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tion called a grand meeting of artists and 
industrials. In his address to them he re- 
gretted that the difference between artist and 
artisan is still so wide; it should be as with 
the “Fathers”—every artist should be an 
artisan, and every artisan should be an artist. 
And to effect this most desirable object, 
a giant effort must be made to found asso- 
ciations for the teaching and fostering of 
industrial art. A net of such associations 
should be formed throughout Germany, and 
all present at this art convention were re- 
quested to work at this object in their re- 
spective centers in harmony with the com- 
mittee of Munich. The attention of the 
Germans was called to the magnificent prac- 
tical institutions of Austria and England, 
especially to the Kensington Museum of 
London, where every thing is open to all 
who desire to learn and improve their op- 
portunities. There is little doubt that these 
counsels will be heeded, and that the entire 
nation will now listen to the truth as taught 
them by their commissioner to our Centen- 
nial, and endeavor to profit by unwelcome 
tidings. 


In the mean while a very unpleasant di- 
lemma is upon them. The Paris Exposition 
of 1878 is now on the tapis, and they, of 
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course, have been invited to take part in the 
rivalry of the arts of peace where they con- 
quered by the arts of war. The French de- 
sire their revenge, and hope in this noble 
way to get it. But the Germans decline to 
go there, because, they say, the French have 
gotten up this affair entirely from selfish and 
commercial motives. There is no reason 
why a Universal Exposition should follow 
so closely on the heels of the Centennial of 
Philadelphia. These Expositions are de- 
signed not to glorify nations, but to show 
progress in the entire world, and there has 
been no chance to make any marked progress 
in so short a space of time. And again, the 
world is weary of this work, and desires and 
needs a breathing spell. And, in addition 
to all these arguments, Germany could not 
receive a fair treatment in France at present 
with the bitter national prejudice against 
her. Her exhibitors would be personally 
annoyed and insulted, and her best efforts 
would be traduced. She thinks it wiser to 
husband her resources and her efforts for a 
grand Exposition in Germany, mainly of 
German art, as a memorial of the establish- 
ment of the New Empire, and would rather 
do this than help to swell the Exposition of 
Paris. 
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LETCHER HARPER, the youngest 

and last survivor of the four brothers 
who for more than forty years constituted 
the publishing house of Harper and Brothers, 
died in New York on Tuesday, May 29, 1877. 
Counting from the first establishment of the 
firm by the two elder brothers to the death 
of the last of the four, is a period of just 
sixty years. It would be hard to find four 
men so long and so closely connected to- 
gether whose career is so well worth study- 
ing. That they were successful men of busi- 
ness is something; that they owed their 
success to no strokes of luck, but solely to 
industry, wise enterprise, and strict business 
integrity is more; most of all is it that they 
not only built up a great business, but also 





built themselves up into noble Christian 
men. So closely were these men connected 
during the whole of their joint lives, that it 
is impossible to speak of one of them with- 
out at the same time speaking of all. These 
four brothers were all born under the same 
roof in the little village of Newtown, near 
Brooklyn, on Long Island. In order of 
birth they were: James, born in 1795, died 
in New York in 1869, at the age of nearly 
seventy-four; John, born in 1797, died in 
New York 1875, at the age of seventy-eight; 
Joseph Wesley, born in 1801, died in Brook- 
lyn in 1870, at the age of sixty-nine; and 
Fletcher, born in 1806, died in New York in 
1877, at the age of seventy-one. 

They came of good honest stock on both 
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sides. Their grandfather, James Harper, 
emigrated from England to America about 
the middle of the last century, aud settled 
at Newtown, where he married. The ear- 
liest Wesleyan society on Long Island, and 
among the earliest in America, was organ- 
ized at Newtown. Of this he became an active 
member. He finally removed to New York, 
where he established himself in a mercan- 
tile business, in which, early in the present 
century, he was succeeded by his second son, 
by whose descendants it is still carried on. 
Joseph, the eldest son of James Harper, 
born in 1765, remained at Newtown. He 
was by trade a carpenter, but also owned 
and cultivated a small farm. While putting 
up a house for a well-to-do Dutch farmer of 
the vicinity, he won the love of the young 
daughter of his employer, not altogether to 
the satisfaction of her kindred; for the old 
Dutch families held themselves above the 
English settlers, whom they regarded as 
interlopers, and moreover the sturdy Lu- 
theran, her father, had little sympathy with 
the zealous Methodism of the young carpen- 
ter. But the constancy of the lovers over- 
came all obstacles, and Elizabeth Kolyer 
became the wife of Joseph Harper. The 
Lutheran wife was soon converted to the 
faith of her Wesleyan husband. This new 
birth was not without some severe struggles, 
during which, we are told, that she fell into 
a state of unconsciousness, and for three days 
was supposed to be dead. What passed be- 
hind the closed veil no mortal may know, 
but when she awoke to outward conscious- 
ness the struggle was over, and her first 
words were a song of triumph. The thing 
which we do know is, that for the remaining 
half century of her life upon earth it would 
not be easy to find a woman more loved and 
lovely. She lived to more than threescore 
and ten, and saw children and grandchil- 
dren arise to call her blessed. Not long after 
his marriage Joseph Harper opened a little 
store in a room in his house, and his thrifty 
young wife, when he was absent, attended 
to the customers. What with farming, car- 
pentering, and store-keeping, he prospered 


in a quiet and moderate fashion. The house | 


of Joseph Harper became, as that of his fa- 
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ther had been, the home of Methodist preach. 
ers. Among others, we note that Francis 
Asbury was a not unfrequent guest, and that 
his hand was laid in benediction upon the 
heads of the boys who grew up there. Six 
children were born to Joseph and Elizabeth 
Harper; two of these died in infancy, the 
others grew up to become the four brothers 
of whom we are to speak. 

The father, who attained the age of four- 
score and four, was a man of austere and 
somewhat desponding temperament. But 
he was a man of most absolute uprightness, 
That a thing was right was with him an all- 
sufficient reason why it should be done. 
Long before temperance societies were 
dreamed of he had come to believe that the 
use of strong drinks was wrong; and Jona- 
dab, the son of Rechab, was not more strin- 
gent in his prohibition of the use of them in 
his household than was Joseph Harper. Even 
in haying time not a drop of New England 
rum must be brought to his fields. If men 
could not be hired as hayers who would not 
work without rum, so much of the crop as 
could not be saved by himself and his 
sons, must be spoiled upon the ground. He 
held theoretically to Solomon’s dictum as 
to the use of the rod. But he could not 
bear to carry his theory into practice; and 
consequently the actual discipline of the 
family fell into the hands of his wife. She 
exercised it after a fashion of her own. Pun- 
ishment was never inflicted at the time of 
the offense. A slate was kept on which all 
transgressions were written down ; and every 
Saturday was settling-day. One by one the 
boys were called up, the record read, and 
the accounts squared—prayers and exhorta- 
tions being more frequent, and more dreaded 
as penalties than the rod. From the stern 
and upright father the boys inherited much 
that was good. But the genial, mirthful, and 
social side of their natures came from their 
sunny-hearted Dutch mother. Those who 
have read Mrs. Mulock Craik’s “ Woman's 
Kingdom,” will recall the reverential care 
of Edna Stedman’s stout boys for their firm- 
willed and loving “little mother.” This 
was a favorite book with James Harper ; but 
forty years before it was written he had 
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acted a like part toward his own “little 
mother,” as he was fond of calling her. 
When he lay dead, one who had known him 
in his strong manhood called to mind how 
often he had seen him take her upon his 
lap and fondle her as though she had been 
his daughter of ten rather than his mother 
of fifty. 

For the rest, the household of Joseph 
Harper wasin every way a pious one. Books 
seem to have been more common than in 
most other homes of the day, but the Bible 
only might be read on Sundays. One of the 
boys was once found reading Josephus on 
that sacred day. He was quietly reminded 
that this was no book for Sunday. At fam- 
ily prayers the Bible was read through in 
regular course. Not a chapter or verse 
might be passed over; for the genealo- 
gies of the Chronicles, of Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah were as truly the inspired Word of 
God as were the Psalms, the Gospels, or the 
Epistles. Whatever else may be said or 


thought of this mode of training, this much 
is certain,—that modest Newtown home gave 


birth and training to four very manly men. 

The boys grew up much like other coun- 
try boys, with nothing very noticeable about 
them, unless perhaps that James was more 
than commonly tall and robust. As he ap- 
proached the age of sixteen it was thought 
to be time that he should learn a trade. It 
happened that Mr. Paul, a thriving printer 
in New York, wanted an apprentice. He 
was a Methodist, and quite naturally the 
son of brother Harper of Newtown was 
likely to be just the lad for him; and so, in 
December, 1810, James Harper was duly in- 
dentured tohim. Two years afterward John 
Harper, the second brother, came also to 
New York, and was apprenticed to Mr. Sey- 
mour, another printer. The two lads soon 
mastered their trade. John, careful and 
methodical, came to be a rapid and accurate 
compositor; while the strength, activity, 
and long reach of James gave him unusual 
advantage as a pressman, at that time when 
the unwieldy hand-press was the only one 
known. Apprentices were then allowed ex- 
tra pay for “ overwork.” 


s 
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looked forward to becoming something more 
than mere journeymen. They earned what 
they could, and saved what they earned, 
quite content to wear homespun while their 
fellow-apprentices wore broadcloth. One day 
James appeared in a new coat, by no means 
fashioned in the latest New York style. A 
fellow-apprentice, almost out of his time, un- 
dertook to make fun of the raw country lad. 
Under pretense of feeling the quality of the 
cloth, he gave a sharp pinch on the arm, 
saying: 

“That ’s a nice coat, Jimmy; come, give 
us your tailor’s card.” 

“There’s my card,” was the quick re- 
sponse, accompanied by a vigorous kick ; 
“take good care of it, for you’ll want it 
some of these days. When I am out of my 
time and in business for myself, you ’ll be a 
‘jour,’ wanting work; bring me that card, 
and I’ll give you a job.” 

Forty years afterward a seedy-looking old 
“jour” printer entered the counting-room 
of Harper & Brothers. Addressing the sen- 
ior member, he said: 

“You gave me your card awhile ago, and 
promised that when I brought it back to 
you, you would give me a job. Here’s your 
card,” he added, turning round and lifting 
the skirts of his dilapidated coat. The valid- 
ity of the credentials was at once acknowl- 
edged. — ; 

The two young Harpers came to be re- 
garded as the best workmen in New York. 
After the completion of his time of appren- 
ticeship, James worked for a year as jour- 
neyman for his old employers, and then 
proposed to his brother that, as both had 
saved some money, they should set up for 
themselves. John had still a year to serve; 
but he bought out his time from his em- 
ployer. Their father lent them what little 
ready money he had, and pledged his credit 
for more, should they need it. They pur- 
chased type, presses, and other material, and 
in 1817 a modest sign, “J. & J. Harper, 
Printers,” appeared over the door of a little 
house in Dover Street. The prospect for 
work was not altogether flattering. Worthy 
Mr. Evart Duyckinck, one of the leading 


Both young men were ambitious, and | booksellers of the day, told them discourag- 
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ingly that there were already more printers 
in New York than were required for all the 
work there was to be done. He, however, 
gave them a book to print,—it was “‘Seneca’s 
Morals.” One customer brought another, 
and it soon came to be acknowledged that 
the young Harpers would do work a little 
better and much more promptly than any 
other printers in New York. 

But a dull time came. Booksellers did 
not care to undertake any thing new, and 
the type and presses of the Harpers seemed 
about to stand idle. They cast about to 
make the work which they could not find. 
Quite a safe book to print would be Locke’s 
treatise “Concerning the Human Under- 
standing.” They went around among the 
booksellers, offering to print the book for a 
certain sum for each copy, with the addi- 
tional inducement that any bookseller who 
agreed to take a hundred copies should have 
upon them his own name as publisher. The 
scheme succeeded. A half-score of book- 
sellers were willing each to run a tenth part 
of the risk, the whole of which no one would 
venture. From this step to becoming actual 


publishers themselves the transition was 
easy; although the success of it depended 
upon the judgment with which they made 
choice of the books to issue. 

Their younger brother, Wesley, in the 
mean time came to New York, and entered 


their office. The father also removed from 
Newtown to the city, mainly in order that 
his boys might have a home with him. They 


all paid him so much a week for their board, . 


not even excepting the young Wesley, who 
doubtless thought it strange, for he knew 
how much his father had already aided his 
elder brothers. He soon mastered the mys- 
teries of the compositor’s case, and was pro- 
moted to the proof-reader’s desk. But this 
confining employment wore upon his some- 
what delicate frame, and he was several 
times forced to leave it, and enter upon more 
active occupation. But nothing pleased 
him so well as proof-reading, and when his 
health was finally restored he re-entered his 
brothers’ employment, in which he remained 
for more than a year after he became of age. 
One day his father surprised him by saying 
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that he thought it was time that he also 
should set up for himself in business, “The 
money,” he added, “which you have beep 
paying me for your board for six years has 
been set aside for you, and it shall be your 
capital to start with.” He was unwilling to 
part with his brothers, and they were as up- 
willing to lose him; and so it was agreed 
that his small capital should be invested in 
buying into the firm. 

This was in 1828. Two years after this 
the fourth brother, Fletcher, was admitted 
to the firm. He was a mere boy when his 
father removed to New York. For some 
time he was sent to a private school in Roose-: 
velt Street. An assistant teacher was a 
clever young Irishman, who not long after 
entered upon trade in a small way, and in 
time came to be that famous New York mer- 
chant, Alexander T. Stewart. After leaving 
school Fletcher Harper entered the employ- 
ment of his brothers, and in no very long 
time was made foreman of their composing- 
room. In this capacity he manifested that 
remarkable energy and administrative fac- 
ulty which distinguished his after life. Once 
it was necessary to get out a book as speedily 
as possible. It was his duty as foreman to 
“impose” the types into pages as fast as 
they were set up by the compositors, relays 
of whom were kept at work day and night. 
For three days and nights he never left the 
office. The moment that a “take” was com- 
pleted he would put it in its place, and so 
“keep the make-up moving,” without the 
loss of an instant, and when this was done 
he would lie down and sleep on the floor, to 
be called when the next “take” was ready. 
At no time was there an interval of more 
than an hour or two between these calls. 
Under his foremanship was performed the 
then unprecedented feat of printing an edi- 
tion of Scott’s “Peveril of the Peak” in 
twenty-one hours after the copy was received, 
thus completely forestalling the slow-going 
Philadelphia publishers, who had up to that 
time enjoyed the profitable monopoly of re- 
printing the “Waverley Novels.” Besides 
immediate considerable pecuniary gain, this 
added greatly to the prestige of the house, 
and placed them in the very front rank of 
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the publishers of theday. Perhaps Fletcher 
Harper was naturally less staid than his 
country-bred elder brothers; at all events he 
had not had the close training of their ap- 
prenticeship. To steady him they offered to 
take him into partnership as soon as he could 
bring into the firm five hundred dollars 
saved from his own earnings. He had mar- 
ried at the age of nineteen. He and his 
young wife—now, after fifty-two years, his 
honored widow—took a house and boarded 
the apprentices of the firm; and before he 
was of age he was able to claim the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of partnership. The 
firm, however, retained for eight years more 
its former designation of “J. & J. Harper,” 
that of “Harper & Brothers” not having 
been assumed until 1833, when they removed 
into their own building in Cliff Street, occu- 
pying a small portion of the site of their 
present establishment. 
aie Harper & Brothers”—never was a des- 
ignation more fitly chosen. ‘ Which of you 
is the ‘Harper,’ and which are the ‘ Broth- 
ers?’” was once asked. ‘Oh, either of us 
is Harper, and all the others are the Broth- 


ers,” was the laughing reply. Each brought 
special qualities into the firm; but all were 


combined into one Harper. They entered 
into no separate business, and for many 
years kept no account between themselves. 
For household and personal expenses each 
drew out what money he wanted, and as he 
wanted it. And when in time one of them 
whose household was on a scale Jarger than 
those of the others, and who, consequently, 
had spent more than they had done, sug- 
gested that the excess should be charged to 
him; it was a mere matter of form, the ac- 
counts never being written up for more than 
thirty years after the partnership was begun. 
By tacit consent each brother had the right 
of veto, and nothing was undertaken without 
the concurrence of all. Naturally, as their 
business grew, the immediate management 
of each branch of it fell into the hands of 
the one best fitted for it. A fourfold cord, 
if each strand is a strong one, is not easily 
broken. 

In only one instance did either of the 
brothers enter upon any thing not pertain- 
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ing to the immediate concerns of the firm. 
This exception was in 1844, when James 
Harper accepted the mayoralty of New 
York, to which he was chosen by a plurality 
of citizens, who hoped to reform the govern- 
ment of the city by endeavoring to separate 
municipal affairs from State and National 
politics. This no-party organization, which 
assumed the name of “American” party, 
fairly lasted only a year, a large part of its 
members going back to their old Whig or 
Democratic affiliations. During the year of 
his mayoralty Mr. Harper gave up all at- 
tention to his own business, and devoted 
himself entirely to the duties of his office, 
which engrossed him fully fifteen hours out 
of every twerty-four. Although he allowed 
his name to be used as a candidate for re- 
election, it was with a personal feeling of 
relief that he found himself defeated; for 
the vote for him was so nearly equal to that 
cast for his Democratic competitor that he 
might well consider, that, to use his own 
words, he “had been granted an honorable 
discharge.” 

It is our purpose to endeavor to set forth 
the character of the brothers themselves, 
rather than to describe the great publishing 
establishment which they founded and con- 
ducted. But something must still be said 
of this for the sake of illustrating the char- 
acter of the men. By about 1840 to the 
one building in Cliff Street had been added 
several others adjoining it, originally con- 
structed for dwelling-houses, and another on 
the opposite side of the street, used for com- 
posing and stereotyping rooms. In another 
ten years these had become too strait, and 
were moreover inconveniently arranged. 
They purchased the lots in their rear, extend- 
ing through to Pearl Street, and upon this 
street put up four buildings, all connected, 
and designed especially for their own use. 
They had not long removed into these when, 
at noon on Saturday, the 10th of December, 
1853, a fire broke out, which in two or three 
hours reduced the whole nine buildings on 
both streets to ruins. Their own loss was 
fully a million of dollars, of which less than 
a quarter was covered by insurance,—a 
heavier loss than had up to that time been 
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suffered from conflagration by any one mer- 
eantile or manufacturing establishment in 
the country. They had, however, a compe- 
tence left to them. Two of the brothers 
were verging upon sixty, another was more 
than fifty, and the fourth was near that age, 
and all might well have shrunk from the 
labor of again building up their great es- 
tablishment. But no thought of discour- 
agement entered the mind of either of them. 
“We will show the boys,” said John Har- 
per, “what work there is in us yet.” The 
“boys” were their sons,—now their success- 
ors,—for whom, rather than for themselves, 
the work was to be undertaken. The en- 
gines had not ceased playing upon the smok- 
ing ruins before the work of reconstruction 
was planned out; and long before the débris 
was dug away John Harper, upon whom 
this part of the work mainly fell, had planned 
all the details of the present great establish- 
ment. In something less than two years 
the buildings were completed and fitted 
with the most improved machinery and ap- 
pliances for the manufacture of books. All 
being, in effect, under a single roof, so that 
any part could be reached in two minutes 
from the counting-room, the labor of super- 
vision was greatly lightened. 

We will now look at the four brothers as 
they might have appeared on almost any 
day during the next fourteen years. All of 
them were earnest and sincere Christians, 
and all held to that Methodist order of faith 
which they had inherited from their father 
and their father’s father. The religious sen- 
timent in James was doubtless deepened by 
his marriage at twenty-eight with Maria 
Arcularius, like him a devoted member of 
the John Street Church. He became an act- 
tive member, and for many years was teacher 
of a colored class in the Sabbath-school. 
When, long after, his corpse lay in the church 
aisle, among those who pressed to take a last 
look, was a colored man, advanced in years 
and poorly clad. He stood for a few mo- 
ments, and then stooping down over the 
coffin, kissed the cold lips. No one knew 
who he was; it could only be conjectured 
that in childhood he had been a member of 
that lowly Sabbath-school class. To those 
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who knew him but slightly the most salient 
point in the character of James Harper was 
his fondness for joking. He always had, or 
invented, astory pat for every occasion. But 

under all was a stratum of profound serious. 
ness, and with the right persons he liked to 

converse upon the gravest topics. The wife 

of his early and matured manhood died after 

a union of more than twenty years, and in 

1848 he married again. Up to this time he 

had never lived in a house of his own. He 

now purchased a house upon Gramercy 

Park, a quiet square then almost out of 

town, but now far below the center of the 

city. Itisaplain brick building four stories 

high, distinguished from its neighbors only 

by the two street lamps placed by the city 

before the door of every man who has been 

its chief magistrate. Here he lived for 

twenty-one years in a manner befitting alike 

his quiet tastes and his ample fortune. As 

his children grew up, they and their young ; 
friends brightened his home; and he entered 

with zest into all those little things which 

make up so great a part of the enjoyment of 

those young in years, and of those who 

carry their youth with them down the de 

scent of life. Until his own sudden decease 
the angel of death never crossed the thresh- 

old of this home. For nearly the last forty 

years of his life he hardly knew a day’s ill- 

ness. Just before that time his health had 

seemed failing, and he was persuaded to 

make a visit to Europe, going as far as Rome. 

Subsequently he made at trip to Niagara; 

and business sometimes called him to Boston 

or Philadelphia. Apart from these he was 

never a hundred miles from his birthplace, 

and never slept three consecutive nights un- 

der any roof except his own. 

He was an habitually early riser. Daylight 
rarely found him in bed. Between rising 
and breakfast there was time for his devo- 
tions. For much of the time his wife was 
an invalid, and her rest must not be broken, 
so that his morning devotions were usually 
performed alone. For many years “Jay's 
Exercises” was his favorite manual; but in 
later years the Psalms and the Epistle to the 
Romans. Whether he breakfasted alone or 
with his family or guests, family prayer was 
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always observed. After his early breakfast 
he went down to the office; sometimes tak- 
ing a street-car or omnibus, sometimes walk- 
ing, but never driving down in his own car- 
riage. A couple of hours usually sufficed 
to go through his share of the morning’s 
mail, and a couple of hours more to inspect 
the different working-rooms of the establish- 
ment. His quick eye detected if any thing 
was going wrong; but for trivial faults his 
reproofs were always given in a jocular man- 
ner, and he could take a joke as well as give 
one. Once a boy carrying an armful of 
books, let one of them fall upon the floor. 
“Oh,” said Mr. Harper, “ fling them all down 
while you are about it.” The boy let them 
all drop, and looked up quizzically to see 
how it would be taken. Mr. Harper was 
equal to the occasion. “That’s right, my 
son,” he said; “always do as you are bid, 
and you’ll be a man some of these days. 
Now pick them all up again.” These regu- 
lar duties performed he seemed quite at 
leisure to talk or joke with any body who 
chanced to be present in the office; and the 
number of all sorts of callers, bores espe- 
cially, was something wonderful. One of 
the most inveterate of these bores once said 
to him: 

“Mr. Mayor, I would like to know what 
is your part of the business. I know what 
all the others do: There’s John, he looks 
after the finances; Wesley attends to the 
correspondence; and Fletcher keeps every 
thing moving like a steam-engine. But I 
never see you doing any thing. Now what 
do you do?” 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ there ’s an awful 
lot of bores who come here, and somebody 
must attend to them. My business is to at- 
tend to the bores, and I think I have the 
very hardest share of the work.” 

But business and bores were usually dis- 
patched by the middle of the afternoon, and 
the senior partner went home to dinner. 
After dinner, if the weather was fine, came 
adrive through the Central Park. In the 
evening it would rarely happen that several 
friends did not drop in; or there would be 
guests, notably Methodist preachers from 
the far South or West. There would be 
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pleasant chat, perhaps a game or two of 
draughts or backgammon, of both of which 
he was fond, and played fairly well. He re- 
tired early; but before retiring there was 
always a season of evening devotion. 

John Harper was usually down a little 
later than James. For four or five hours he 
was absorbed in his own special department 
of financial manager, and never stirred from 
his desk. It is said that he was never in the 
composing-room, the bindery, the press-room, 
or even in the editorial or artists’ rooms 
which were directly over his head, and only 
up one flight of stairs. But before any book 
was started a specimen-page must always be 
submitted for his approval, and he was es- 
pecially fastidious in the matter of title- 
pages, which had to be altered and re-altered, 
until they accorded with his ideas of sym- 
metry and good taste. The accounts for the 
day balanced, the ledger was closed, and he 
left the office at an early hour. Once at 
home nothing would induce him to think 
or speak of business. If his sons broached 
the subject, he would say, “No, boys; work- 
He had 


ing hours are over for to-day.” 
what some of the stricter brethren thought 
to be a not altogether Methodistical fond- 
ness for a team of the fastest horses, and un- 
til disabled by severe rheumatic affections 
was a bold and skillful driver, although he 
met with more than one perilous accident 


while driving on the Harlem Lane. He 
never appeared to be racing; but there was 
a deal of quiet enjoyment in his eye as he 
saw his team gradually closing up with and 
at length passing the most noted high-flyers 
on the road. For years it was conceded that 
“Colonel Harper” and “ Commodore Van- 
derbilt” drove the two fastest teams on the 
road; the “Colonel,” either from his better 
choice or his more skillful driving, having 
slightly the call. When at last he was 
obliged to abandon the reins to his coachman, 
he almost gave up the road. ‘There’s no 
fun in being driven,” he was wont to say. 
The health of Wesley Harper was always 
delicate, but when he was not ill he was in- 
variably at his post, attending to the multi- 
farious correspondence and literary business 
of the house. He was especially fond of 
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strolling into the editors’ and artists’ rooms, 
for a quiet chat on congenial topics; or up 
into the compositors’ room, where he would 
read over a proof wet from the press. Some- 
how—perhaps from old habit—he never 
seemed to enjoy a book so well as while read- 
ing it in the proof. His benignant face 
brought sunshine into every room which 
he entered. 

Fletcher, the youngest brother, had been 
gradually coming to the front as managing 
man, unless it were in John’s special depart- 
ment. This was especially seen soon after 
the establishment of the magazine in 1851. 
During several years he was virtually its 
editor; for, although he never wrote a line 
for it, every article was carefully read by 
or to him before it was given out for in- 
sertion. When the Weekly was established, 
and especially after the opening of the civil 
war, when it undertook to discuss the great 
political topics of the time, his labor was 
redoubled. No one who looks back will 
hesitate to say that during the civil war, 
and for eight years thereafter, Harper's 


Weekly was one of the most potent political 
influences in the land, and did certainly not 
less than any other journal to insure the 
success of the Union cause and the subse- 
quent triumph of the Republican party. 
During these stirring years Fletcher Harper 


was emphatically the Weekly. He directed 
or inspired every step. Able hands were 
indeed at work, but his was the controlling 
and directing head. One would now hardly 
imagine that once during the early part of 
the civil war the suppression of the Weekly 
was ordered by Secretary Stanton, and its 
responsible manager was summoned to Wash- 
ington to answer to what was really a charge 
of high-treason, for having published some 
maps which it was said gave unauthorized 
information to the enemy. Fletcher Har- 
per obeyed the summons, and, after a brief 
interview with the irate Secretary of War, 
came away with not only a revocation of 
the order of suspension, but with the official 
thanks of the Department for the good work 
which the journal was performing in the 
national behalf. Unlike his brothers, he 
could not throw off his work when the day 
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was over. Yearafter year he bore it with him 
far into the night. Over and over again he 
was warned from within and without that 
if he did not relax from his labors, even his 
strong nervous system would give way under 
the tension. When at home he could not 
cease working; but several times, at the ur. 
gency of his family and physician, he made 
trips to Europe and elsewhere, one of them 
lasting for nearly ayear. After one of these 
trips he formed the idea of the Bazar, a 
journal of which the fashions were to form 
an important part. This project was not 
wholly to the liking of his brothers; and, 
indeed, it seemed at first a little incon- 
gruous that sober Methodists should issue 
a journal which should have so much to do 
with the pomps and vanities of this world, 
But he argued that a journal devoted not 
merely to fashions and ornaments, but to all 
the topics which pertain to the graces and 
amenities of modern civilized life, would 
be both useful and successful; and finally 
said that if the others did not agree with 
him, he would, if they were willing, under- 
take it as his own separate enterprise. “No,” 
said John, whose calm judgment was held 
in high esteem by all of them; “we have 
never done any thing separately, and we will 
not it begin now. Brother Fletcher shall 
have his way, and Harper & Brothers will 
issue the Bazar.” 

But the severing of this fair brotherhood 
is at hand. It is Thursday, the 25th of 
March, 1869. James Harper, though want- 
ing but a few days of having completed his 
seventy-fourth year, is a stalwart man. His 
tall form is erect, his step firm and vigorous, 
his eye undimmed, and there are but few 
silver threads in his dark hair. Few men 
twenty years younger had apparently as fair 
prospect of ten more years of vigorous life. 
On this morning he was unusually buoyant. 
Wesley, the well-beloved, had been for some 
time dangerously ill, and on the preceding 
Sunday the three other brothers had met at 
his bedside, hardly hoping that they would 
all ever meet again; but in the interval there 
had been a favorable change, and there were 
now good hopes of his recovery. James 
Harper left the office .at an unusually early 
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hour, for he had promised a nephew to sit 
for his photograph. After dinner he set out 
for a drive in the Central Park, accompanied 
by his young daughter, in a light carriage, 
with two spirited horses. The circuit hay- 
ing been made, they entered the Fifth Av- 
enue, which was thronged with carriages, 
going and coming. They reached Forty- 
eighth Street, and were within ten minutes’ 
drive of their home. “Is it not strange, 
papa,” said the daughter, “that as often as 
we have taken this drive, we have never met 
with an accident?” There was no reply, for 
at that moment a cart drove across the street 
directly in front of the carriage, so close that 
Mr. Harper had to rein sharply up to avoid 
a collision. The horses were restive, and 
started an instant too soon. The pole of the 
carriage caught in the spokes of the cart- 
wheel, was wrenched from its fastenings, 
and the frightened animals dashed down the 
avenue, dragging the carriage by the traces. 
But a strong hand held the reins, and for 
two blocks steered them clear of other vehi- 
cles, till they reached a place where a pile of 
paving stones had been left, occupying half 
of the width of the street. In avoiding this, 
the carriage struck another, and father and 
daughter were thrown out. The latter was 
almost unhurt; but the father struck heav- 
ily upon his head. “Is Julia killed?” he 
asked as he was taken up. . These were his 
last words, and he never knew what the an- 


- swer would have been. St. Luke’s Hospital 


was near by, and thither he was carried, 
still breathing, but unconscious. Not long 
before, as was afterward remembered, he had 
been speaking of this noble institution. “If 
Ishould ever be thrown from my carriage,” 
he said, “I hope they will take me there.” 
He lay unconscious through that Thursday 
night, through Good Friday, and until Sat- 
urday, March 27th, when he slumbered into 
the hereafter. It had long been his custom 
at family devotions to include the substance 
of the petition of the Litany, “ From sudden 
death, good Lord, deliver us.” For some 
time it had been observed that he had 
omitted this, and being asked the reason, he 
replied that he had ceased to look upon sud- 
den death as a thing to be deprecated, so 





that one was prepared to die. And only a 
few weeks before, he had stopped in the bind- 
ery to speak with a woman who had long 
been employed there. ‘Some day,” he said, 
“ perhaps you will read in the newspaper,— 
‘Died suddenly, Mr. James Harper, in such 
or such a year of his age.’ It will be all 
well. He is ready.” The summons came 
suddenly and without warning; but we may 
confidently trust that it found him ready. 
Upon Wesley Harper, the shock of the 
sudden death of his brother seemed bene- 
ficial. For some months he seemed to be in 
better health than for years before. He was 
again at the office daily, not so much for 
business as to meet his old friends, for among 
those most prized by him were many who 
were, and for years had been, among the em- 
ployés of the firm. But when early Winter 
came his old ailments returned. He was 
confined to his house, then to his room, and 
finally to his bed; and soon it became clear 
that his benignant face would never again 
lighten the office and work-rooms. Toward 
the last he expressed a wish to see as many 
as possible of his old employés. They came, 
one by one—editors and artists, men from 
the composing-room, and women from the 
bindery. Addison summoned his dissolute 
step-son to his bedside that he might see “ how 
calmly a Christian could die.” Such an in- 
vitation would have been discordant with 
the modest nature of Wesley Harper; but 


to those who met him for the last time, the 
q 


parting was almost sacramental. To one, 
who had been compositor, proof-reader, and 
literary assistant, he said, “I have always 
loved my work. I have loved my fellow- 
workmen. I have tried to do right,—I have 
tried to do right.” In these words his char- 
acter is summed up. He gave directions for 
his own decorous and modest funeral. For 
pall-bearers were selected four members of 
his own Church, and four men who had been 
longest in the employment of the firm. On 
Monday morning, February 14, 1870, he 
awoke unusually free from pain. A kins- 


-woman had been watching by his bedside. 


He asked her to raise the window, and to 
give him a little water; thanked her with 
his wonted sweet smile; and turned his face 
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to the wall as if he wished to sleep again. 
In a few moments, she thought a sudden 
change had come over his features, and hur- 
ried to an adjoining room where the family 
were assembled. Before the summons could 
be answered, all was over. All the years of 
his earthly pilgrimage he had walked with 
God; and now “he was not; for God took 
him.” . 

Upon John Harper the death of his elder 
brother had fallen with the heaviest weight. 
There was less than two years’ difference in 
their ages. From childhood their ways in 
life had run side by side. Shoulder to 
shoulder they had taken the first difficult 
steps in the road to success. During the 
fifty-two years since they became partners 
in business there had been few weeks in 
which they were not together many hours 
of every day. ‘‘ Now that James has gone, 
I have no heart for any thing,” said John. 
Rarely after that was he seen at his old 
place; and after the death of Wesley he was 
never once at the office; but at home he in 
time regained much of his former cheerful- 
ness. Two or three years after, he had a 
sharp paralytic stroke, from which he par- 
tially recovered. Others followed, each com- 
paratively slight in itself, but each leaving 
him feebler than the last, until the end 
came, on April 22, 1875. He lacked some- 
thing of the buoyant demonstrative vitality 
of James, the winning sweetness of Wesley, 
and the many-sided comprehensiveness of 
Fletcher; but he was not less loved by the 
comparatively narrow circle of his intimate 
associates. As a mere man of business he 
was probably superior to either of the other 
brothers. He was the great balance-wheel 
which kept the machine running in absolute 
order. Perfect and absolute uprightness, 
which would neither commit nor endure a 
wrong, was the chief law of his being. 

About the time of the death of Wesley 
Harper, the firm was reorganized by the ad- 
mission of one or more sons of each of the 
brothers. Forsome time Fletcher was vir- 
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tually the only active man of the original 
four. He gradually withdrew from active 
labor, warned by the recurrence of the old 
symptoms, which had so alarmed his friends 
years before. After the death of John, he 
retired wholly, leaving every thing to the 
younger members. This relaxation seemed 
to give him a new lease of life. No one who 
met him in his walks through the streets of 
the city, or in his quiet country residence, 
would have thought him in other than perfect 
health. His greetings were as cordial as 
ever; he had the same pleasant smile and 
half-quizzical glance of the eye. But the 
seeds of death had been long planted. Grad- 
ually alarming symptoms appeared. It was 
not so much any one specific disease as a 
failure in all the vital organs to perform 
their normal functions. A slight cold re- 
sulted in an attack of gastric fever. All 
power of retaining nourishment was lost, 
and the question became only one of how 
many hours or days the system could, as it 
were, live upon itself. His sufferings were 
intense, and could be only partially alleviated 


by the constant administration of opiates, 
The struggle lasted ten days, but his intellect 
was unclouded, and he faced the approach 
of death bravely and calmly. On the after- 
noon of Monday nature gave up the contest, 
and he sank into a stupor from which at 
daybreak of the following morning, May 29, 


1877, he awoke in the future life. In him 


, Were united much of the characteristics of * 


the other brothers; he touched life at more 
points than either of them; and was, un- 
doubtedly, in many respects, the strongest 
of them all. 

Side by side the four brothers had lived. 
During all their lives their homes were al- 
most within sight of each other. Side by 
side they rest in Greenwood Cemetery. A 
circle of half a dozen miles radius would in- 
clude their birthplace, their homes, their 
working-place, and their graves. They were 
true, earnest, upright Christian men in their 
lives, and death no longer divides them. 
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PART II. 


“ ND where is Harold?” asked Mrs. 

Brooks, timidly, after Mr. Brooks 
had removed his Sunday-coat, and donned 
his blue frock, and gone out to care for the 
creatures at the barn. The meal was over. 
Aunt Cynthy had made it as nice as she 
dared, and the trio who sat down at the table 
for the first time, if they realized that it was 
very plain fare and plainly served, never 
dreamed it would have been nicer but for 
the man who was master at the novel wed- 
ding-feast. Any failure to be observed was 
attributable, doubtless, to the natural envy 
or inefficiency of the woman in charge, and 
in her own mind the new wife began to 
think over ways of making “ Potter more 
comfortable” in this particular, when once 
she should have relieved him from the rule 
of this woman with the striped hair and 
yellowish-gray eyes. There had been a va- 
cant place at the table, but the father had 
made no comment on the absence of the son, 
so Mrs. Brooks waited until he left the room 
and asked of the woman, ‘ Where is Mr. 
Brooks’s son, Harold?” 

“Oh he’1l be in by and by,” was the answer. 
“ Sometimes he is at his work late, and comes 
in after all the chores are done.” 

“He must be very tired,” said the mother, 
hardly knowing what to say, and feeling in 
her heart that the boy’s absence was not ac- 
cidental. 

“Yes, yes,” said Aunt Cynthy, moving 
briskly about removing the tea-things; “ his 
father works him pretty hard these days— 
quite as hard as is good for a growing boy.” 

“ How old is he?” asked Annabel. 

“ Just seventeen now, and a fine sized-boy 
of his age as one would wish to see.” 

“Does he go to school?’ was the next 
question, and this time it was Pheebe’s voice 
that asked. 

Suddenly then and there came the thought, 
“Perhaps he is further on than I; perhaps 
we can study together, and he will help me.” 


She listened eagerly for old Cynthy’s answer. 
Vor II.—16 





““Go to school! no, not since he was old 
enough to work in the wood lots with the 
men. Before that he always went Winters; 
but lately, all the book-learnin’ he gets 
comes after his father’s in bed.” 

She suddenly checked herself with a glance 
at Mrs. Brooks, who was placidly taking in 
the comfort of the fire before which she sat 
in a wooden rocking-chair. It was not very 
luxurious, but she thought, “I shall soon 
have my own things, and IJ will put Phin- 
ehas’s chair in this corner, and then Potter 
can have his own.” 

But Pheebe was interested, and would not 
let Aunt Cynthy stop. But 

“Does he not want to go to school? Does 
he not like it?” 

‘“* Like it!” said the old woman, with an 
indignant sniff. “Many’s the night I’ve 
seen him put pine knots, such as I kindle the 
fires with, on the hearth after his father went 
to bed and told him ‘not to let him find a 
candle wasted in the morning.’ Then he 
would lie down, right here on this braided 
rug, and read and read till morning, if I 
did n’t get him to bed in time to have him 
up early. Like it! If Harry had half a 
chance he would show whether he liked it 
or not.” 

Pheebe’s eyes grew less somber as she list- 
ened, and she found she liked this harsh- 
looking old woman better than she ever 
thought she could. 

“Harold! What a funny name!” 
Annabel; “does he look like his papa?” 

“ Nota bit!” said Cynthy, with a look of 
grim satisfaction. “He favors the Potters, 
Harry does, and his mother named him for 
a relation she read about away back some- 
where. Its a nice came, and we always call 
him Harry.” 

“ Yes, its easier to speak than Harold,” 
chimed in Mrs. Brooks, as she rose and went 
to the bedroom adjoining this living-room, 
and which Cynthy had shown her as her own. 
When she had gone, Phebe persuaded the 


said 
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old woman to let her wipe the dishes, and as 
she followed her back and forth to the china 
closet, plied her with questions about Harold. 

“Well, the fact is,’ said Cynthy, who 
could be social where Harry was concerned, 
and who was anxious to make him a place, 
if possible, in the hearts of the new-comers, 
“ Harold is n’t exactly what you call a com- 
mon boy. Of course, he loves his mother, 
though he was only seven year old when she 
died; but them two was close together, and 
she had no sorrer but the leavin’ of that boy. 
He’s as tender-hearted as a girl, and I don’t 
think has a bit of ugliness in him naterally. 
I think if his father had a took him, and a 
told him decent like that he was a-going to 
bring home a new mother, that he would n’t 
have had his feelin’s hurt. You would have 
found him here with his best clothes on, as 
smilin’ and kind as could be. But his fa- 
ther never told him a word about it till he 
ordered him at breakfast to hitch the horses 
into the wagon and put both seatsin. Harry 
looked surprised, for no one was going but 
his father, and the boy could not recollect 
the day when any one came for a visit. 


While he hesitated an instant, his father, 
thinking I had told him probably, said, ‘ Yes, 
put in both seats. I’m going to bring back 


a mother and two sisters for ye.’ Of course, 


Harry’s face turned white as this towel, he 
was so astonished, for I had n’t had the heart 
to say a word to him about it. His keepin’ 
so still only made his father cross, and he 
said, ‘Do n’t like it, do ye? Then when they 
come, you better keep out of the way.’ 
Harry came to me, and I told him all I knew; 
but the boy was hurt through and through. 
‘Why need he treat me so, Aunt Cynthy ? 
Why does he speak to me as he dare not 
speak to a hired man? Does he mean I shall 
keep out of the way? Does he mean to drive 
me away altogether? I comforted him all 
I could, and he said when I told him about 
you, that you were not to blame, and he 
was not sorry for himself that you were com- 
ing,—only sorry for me and”—the woman 
lowered her voice and glanced hastily toward 
Mrs. Brooks, to see the effect of this rather 
free discussion of her new husband’s charac- 
ter—‘‘ and ‘sorry for your mother there.’ ” 
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Mrs. Brooks had returned just in time to 
hear the last sentence, and she looked ge. 
verely at the old woman who, she suspected, 
had, under the influence of her envy, been 
attempting to rouse in Phoebe’s mind a prej- 
udice against her step-father. No misgiving 
seemed to trouble the surface of her shallow 
stream of thought. 

“* Why should people think evil until eyi] 
had been done ?” 

To her it seemed very probable that Potter 
would prove a kind, indulgent husband and 
a good “ father.” She had in her mind only 
one type of husband, and Potter, “ to be sure, 
had not the education and manners of Phin- 
eas, but she was certain she would find life 
easier with than without him.” Very differ- 
ent were the reflections that crowded upon 
the mind of her daughter as she helped the 
old woman to finish the evening tasks. 

“See all them evergreens round the win- 
ders!” said Cynthy, after an interval of si- 
lence. ‘ Well,” she added “ Harold fetched 
them in from the woods and twisted them up 
there himself this very afternoon, to make it 
seem, so he said, like ‘ something nice to the 
little girls.’ ” 

“Oh how good of him!” said Annabel. 

“How I want to see him!” said Phebe. 
“Why don’t he come to supper?” 

“Well, he was bashful, and didn’t feel 
sure he was wanted, and he didn’t know 
whether his father would be angry or 
pleased,” said Cynthy, in a tone only Phebe 
could hear. ‘So he just did n’t come; but 
I set the things on the kitchen table for him, 
and he is taking his supper now.” 

Already the old woman’s heart was warm- 
ing toward the dark-eyed girl who was 80 in- 
terested in her boy, and when she went into 
the kitchen with her hands full of knives 
and forks, she called out as she passed the 
door, 

“You may bring the rest o’ them dishes 
if you’ve a mind ter.” 

And Pheebe gathered up hastily a handful 
of cups and saucers and followed her. It was 
a long, low room, with unpainted floor anda 
smoke-blackened ceiling ; a room meant for 





work, and withotit one needless appliance of 
' any sort. A huge cooking-stove held its 
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place on the brick hearth, and the black door 
of a brick oven showed in the wall behind it. 
The dingy mantle above held a row of flat- 
irons, and on hooks projecting from the wall 
hung bellows, a poker, and various cloth 
holders for handling hot kettles and pots. 
The old wooden settle was in its place. The 
Farmers’ Almanac hung beside the clock, 
the lower half of which made a frame for a 
picture of General Washington, once re- 
ceived with a subscription for a paper. Pa- 
per curtains were at the windows. A huge 
wood-box stood by the fire, so well filled that 
its cover could not be closed. There was 
asink and pump, and a projecting shelf for 
a water pail with a cocoa-nut dipper in it. 
A row of shelves stretched across the cor- 
ners, with a calico curtain swinging before 
the china, and little fringes of newspaper 
along the edges. Various doors led, one to 
the milk-room, one to the pantry or “ but- 
tery,” as it was called, and one to the wood- 
shed, where, in long tiers lay the farmer’s 
stock of seasoned wood. Besides all this, she 
saw, in her quick passage from “sitting-room 
door to kitchen dresser,” a wooden table 
standing against the wall. The remnants of 
the wedding-supper were upon it, looking 
scanty in the light of a tallow candle. A 
lighted lantern, just as it had been brought 
from the barn, was placed on the other end 
of the board, and its red glow fell across the 
face of the boy who sat there, not eating, but 
leaning his head upon his hand, as if he had 
forgotten, for the moment, where he might 
be. He did not look up at sound of Aunt 
Cynthy’s well-known step, but the light tread 
behind it roused him, and he glanced up to 
see one of the new “sisters” his father had 
promised him already at work in his father’s 
house. For a moment they gazed at each 
other, these two children, neither of whom 
knew much of childhood’s joy save what 
they could get from being out of doors and 
alone, and then Aunt Cynthy made that easy 
for them which they would have found hard. 
She said, 

“Come, Harry, this is one of the girls 
that’s come to live with us. I’m a makin’ 
of her at home as fast as I can. I guess 
you’d better take hold and help.” 





The boy blushed, and the only thought he 
had was one of shame that she should be at 
work already in his father’s old kitchen. He 
had seen her at church only once in a great 
while since he was a little boy, and he felt as 
if the minister's daughters were very far 
above him. He came forward at once, and 
offering one hand to relieve her of the load 
of cups and saucers, said, 

“Yes, Auntie; but we should not make 
her at home by giving her work, should we?” 

“ Oh yes, I like it. I have been used to it 
all my life. I had care of all this at home,” 
she said, nodding toward the shelves, from 
which he had pulled aside the curtains. 

He had not greeted her with any word of 
welcome, but he took the china and lifted 
one by one the pieces to their places, till they 
were all in order. Then he turned smiling 
to her. 

“You see I have been Aunt Cynthy’s girl, 
and it isn’t fair for her to displace me so 
early, is it? When she grows rheumatic in 
the arms I have to do all the lifting and 
reaching for her; so I have learned, as I 
suppose you have done, by helping your 
mother.” 

Phebe said, “ Yes,” not feeling called upon 
to say her mother had rarely helped at all; 
but she added, “I shall hope to help Aunt 
Cynthy now.” 

The boy and his aunt exchanged glances, 
and neither seemed quite at ease or willing 
to speak. At last the boy said, with some 
effort, 

“ Aunt Cynthy is going to live by herself 
now in the north wing, and we shall have to 
see what we can do for her there.” 

“T sha’ n’t need no help,” said the old 
woman, savagely ; “and if I’m to judge by 
the looks of your mother, she’s more likely 
to need mine. She could never do the work 
for this family more’n a child.” 

“No, indeed! no, indeed!” said Phoebe, 
half to them and half to herself, for on her 
mind was dawning slowly the fact that this 
was what Potter Brooks would expect, that 
her mother should do his work. Suddenly 
her heart grew sick with another thought. 
“No, she can never do it; and if she must 
try, then how can J ever go to school?” 
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Instinctively the boy seemed to feel that 
she was troubled, and he said, gently, as if 
answering her thought, 

“Oh, it is n’t ashard as it looks. We shall 
make it easy for her, and I shall get time to 
help you, too, Aunt Cynthy.” 

The boy’s face had in it a glow of good 
feeling that was not to be mistaken. He was 
not a handsome, would hardly have been 
called an interesting, youth. His forehead 
was fine, but he had never had any one about 
him to know it since his mother’s white thin 
hand had been laid caressingly upon it. His 
hair had a little toss and wave of his own, 
but its brown was not of so dark or richa 
tint as the little Annabel’s. One could not 
tell what color it might be when he was 
older. The eyes were his mother’s, dark and 
clear, a calm eye, not a merry one. It was 


difficult to tell the color or texture of the 
skin, he was so sun-browned, but for a white 
rim that showed through the straying hair on 
his forehead where the hat had protected it. 
No boyish foppishness had as yet taken pos- 
session of him. His clothes were coarse and 
ill-made, but nothing could conceal a certain 


gentle freedom of movement that was akin 
to grace. He was at the awkward age; but 
his hands and feet did not seem in the way. 
Perhaps they had rarely been idle long 
emough to question what to do with them- 
Selves. The only consciousness about him 
seemed to be one of his strength and power 
to lift and run for Aunt Cynthy. She was 
the only being who was weaker and more 
helpless than himself, and one of his strong- 
est instincts was to make things easier for 
her. His father’s moroseness and hardness 
was dreadful to him, and its effect was an 
outflow of kindness toward every thing he 
dared approach. He missed love, and was 
ready to give it, and to do any thing to win 


it. His father saw this heart in him, and | 


did his best to crush it. He repelled his 


childish caresses. He sneered and even for- | 
bade any demonstration to Aunt Cynthy in | 


his presence. If a kitten grew to be a pet, 


it disappeared. Ifa nest of young birds was | 


watched with interest and affection, it was 


destroyed. The boy would and did attach | go to sleep in her new quarters lest she 


himself to every thing that came into his 
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lonely little life, and his father disliked noth. 
ing in him more than this soft sentimen- 
tality, that he had inherited from the mother 
who lived and died hungering for some one 
to love her. What other elements of char- 
acter might develop later, what sort of 
man he would make, was not easy to tell, 
His new relations found him a strong youth 
abounding in physical activity, and with a 
heart warm and affectionate almost to excess, 
He dreaded to meet the new-comers, but was 
glad to have the meeting over, and ready 
with the strong, hopeful vitality of youth to 
believe it would be nice for all. He followed 
with little reluctance his new acquaintance 
when she returned to the sitting-room, and 
had a few moments in the presence of the 
gentle mother and the sprightly child, be 
fore his father came in. Then the cloud of 
shyness settled over him, as it always did. He 
lowered his voice in talking to Annabel, and 
a constraint quite unnatural came over him. 
The father took no notice beyond a glance, 
and he soon slipped away like one uncertain 
whether he ought to have been there at all. 
But he went to sleep happier in his heart 
than he had been since he could remember. 

The life that began in the Brooks house- 
hold with the morning following the wed- 
ding was one that soon announced its char 
acter. Aunt Cynthy was not to be seen. 
She had, the night before, held a whispered 
consultation with Harry in the kitchen, and 
retired to her rooms in the north wing. 
Long before light, the candle was flitting to 
and fro in the kitchen. Harry had made the 
fire, and, so fur as he could, tried to arrange 
the table. He was a picture in the flickering 
light, going about in his socks, with a puz- 


| 2led effort visible on his face, to recall where 


Cynthy had told him to find the food she had 
planned for breakfast. It was during one of 
these brown studies, just as he was poising 
a white bowl in one hand over a stone jar 
full of cider apple-sauce, wondering where 
on earth aunt said she kept the spoons, that 
Phebe walked in upon him. She had not 
forgotten that the old woman was to go, and 
she had lain awake long, hardly daring to 


should not wake in time to save her mother 
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any distress at prospect of the life before 
her. When she heard movements below, 
she crept down to see what she could do, not 
however till after she had knelt by the side 
of her sleeping sister, and committed all that 
weighed so heavily upon her to the care of 
her father’s God. 

The boy, in his shirt sleeves, puzzling his 
head to save Pheebe this work,—the girl, in 
her print gown, puzzling how to save her 
mother, met over this jar of cider apple- 
sauce, and all bashfulness broke down then 
and there, and they laughed with all youth’s 
appreciation of the ludicrous. Each under- 
stood the other. Phoebe found the spoons, 
and he showed her where things were, and un- 
der their united hands the farmer’s breakfast 
was smoking on the table as early as he was 
ready for it. The little mother took her 
place without realizing at all whose hands 
had saved her the beginning of cares, and 
if she missed Cynthy at all, she supposed 
her about her work. 


Very slowly dawned upon her mind her 
life as it really must be, and when it did, 
she took it up in a hopeless way, and hon- 


estly did her best. But the lighter and 
easier tasks only came to her, and these over- 
tasked her strength. The weight of the 
hard farm-house work came on younger 
shoulders, that would have failed utterly 
but for the secret help of Cynthy and the 
strong hands of the boy, who was ever at 
her side when his out of door labors would 
allow. Annabel’s feet could have saved 
Phebe many steps, but the child liked far 
better to be flitting about the fields after the 
butterflies and flowers. Nothing was ever 
said of the school-going, except a feeble re- 
minder from the mother of the promise made 
by Potter Brooks. It brought a surly talk, 
which left the timid woman only too glad 
to yield the point. 

“Do you suppose,” said he, brutally, 
“that to support your two girls at home is 
not all I am able to do? My boy don’t go 
away to school, and I don’t think I shall 
send any minister’s children before I do my 
own.” 

“But I thought you promised, Potter!” 

“So I did, but I supposed I was marrying 
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a woman able to help herself. Am I to 
make fine ladies of your girls and hire a ser- 
vant to wait upon you and do your work?” 

So Pheebe’s days went by in the old 
kitchen, and the life ran through haying 
and harvesting, and she had need full often 
to remember that she had promised her fa- 
ther to care for and spare her mother. The 
life was not insupportable save in its con- 
tact with the harsh man, who never once 
recognized the fact that she was weary, or 
praised her when things were well done. 
He never relented or unbent in his hardness 
to her, and if she rebelled, as she sometimes 
must, the result was sure to be some cruel 
word to the mother, with whom a nervous 
terror of him had taken the place of undis- 
cerning trust. The mother herself became 
accustomed to the cheerful service of this 
daughter, and the little sister was often care- 
less in her selfish pleasures of how weary 
Phebe must be, and how cruel it was to 
allow her to perform tasks that might as well 
have been done by her own unwilling fingers. 
But the life had its compensation. The one 
person who seemed to sce when she was 
overworked and weary was Harry. No 
matter how early he went forth to his 
work, he always piled the wood-box high 
with wood, and made the fire for her. At 
noon he saw the pail that held the cocoanut 
dipper was full of water before he went out 
from his dinner. At night he pared the ap- 
ples for the next day’s baking, and a little 
bunch of pine-knots was kept in the mouth 
of the brick oven ready for her to use. 

At all this helpfulness and the association 
that grew out of it, Farmer Brooks sneered 
and stormed, until little by little the books 
they read together in the evenings were put 
aside. And Phebe knitted or sewed in si- 
lence while Harold read. 

“Will you take back this book to the li- 
brary in town, father, and get me the second 
volume?” asked the lad one day when he 
saw him preparing to go to the village. 

“No, indeed; take it yourself, if you two 
must have more books to keep yourselves 
from being of any use.” 

“T will take it myself, if you will give me 
hours enough from my work ever to go to 
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town when the library is open,” was the 
boy’s hasty reply, which brought from the 
father such a storm of anger as made Mrs. 
Brooks beg Harry to be still. And for her 
sake he was still, though how hard it was for 
him to be so no one understood. 

But if they could not study, there were 
yet Summer hours in the old terraced gar- 
den, and evening hours by the kitchen-fire 
when the farmer was dozing over his pipe; 
and there were walks to Church through the 
forest, when the compensation came. Then 
Harold told her of his mother, and of his 
desire for a different life; and she told him 
of her father’s life and death, and though 
she said nothing of the promise she had 
made, he understood that she was striving 
to fulfill a sacred trust. 

“T used to think I would run away alto- 
gether before you came,” said the boy one 
Sunday afternoon, as they walked home- 
ward through the mile of forest. “And now 
I long all the more to go away, and make a 
man of myself. I want to make a house 
where you and your mother and Belle can 
be happy; and I will do it yet.” The boy 
felt somehow as if his father’s hardness were 
a thing for him to atone for. 

Pheebe listened, and the tears rose to her 
eyes. With Harry gone how could she bear 
it? He was all the sunshine there was for 
her. Yet she was hardly ever free from the 
dread that he might go. Often in the times 
of his father’s irritability she said, as Harold 
was about to reply, “ Harry, don’t!” fearful 
that the old man would drive him forth, 
and oftener she feared when she saw his brows 
knit in thought that he might be planning 
to go. Once or twice he had said, “ Yes, 
I know he has a claim on me till I am 
twenty-one; but I also have a claim to ed- 
ucation, and how am I to get it if he keeps 
me ever at work?” And she said nothing, 
but her eyes pleaded with him to stay. And 
he said often to himself, “I would not stay 
another day but for Phebe. It’s too mean 
to go and leave the whole burden upon her.” 
. And so it was; but Phebe, growing ever 
happier and braver in his presence, yet found 
a nameless fear growing up in her heart lest, 
after all, she should be holding him back 
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from some great career. To her love al] 
things seemed possible to Harry, if only he 
had a chance—if only his soured and bitter 
father would come to himself, and give his 
son an opportunity to be his best; and she 
kept a secret hope that he would. To this 
end she strove to perform every softening 
service in her power toward the old man, who 
accepted her labor and acted at the same time 
as if he hated to have her in his sight. 

Under Phebe’s care the home was very 
tidy, and with Harry’s help the old garden 
had been made to bloom again. Here Anna- 
bel would sit in the shade when the morn- 
ings were warm, with sewing or a book, often 
while Phebe worked over the huge cooking- 
stove in the kitchen or in the milk-room be 
yond. Phebe could not bear to see her 
flushed and hot and tired, and slie tried, too, 
in various ways to keep her from comingsin 
contact with the father. He was never 
openly unkind to Annabel, though he never 
gave her the satisfaction of thinking she 
pleased him. At first he seemed to like the 
child, and Phebe always looking fearfully 
to a time when she might not be allowed to 
remain, was very anxious Annabel should not 
have already made him dislike her. Under 
the influence of thoughts like these, it was 
not strange if the younger child grew selfish. 
If she offered to work, Phebe said “ Leave 
it, dear, and I shall have time to do it.” If 
she worked, Pheebe had often to do it after 
her, and she was really happier when she 
saw she was enjoying herself in agreeable 
ways. The one object of the girl’s life was 
to make the home comfortable for her mother 
and happier for the other two. She could 
not spare her mother Potter’s unkindness. 
Often for days together he would not speak 
save to find fault. He reproached one or 
another from sheer habit of tyrannical hard- 
ness. He brought kegs of whisky from the 
town, and kept a tin cup in the cellar-way, 
and though his speech never thickened nor 
his step became unsteady, yet he “ took jest 
enough,” old Job Ford said, “to keep him 
cross clean through.” 

Mrs. Brooks saw little of the towns-folk. 
The long walk was too much even for those 
who said they meant to be “neighborly,” 
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and Mrs. Brooks was not strong enough to 
take the ride to church in the cold. Once or 
twice Potter took her, but she was soon made 
to realize that the horses, working all the 
week, wanted rest on Sunday, and stayed at 
home rather than to ask forthem. The young 
people stayed at home or went on foot, and 
the latter was almost impossible in Winter. 
In the Summer, it was true, though she was 
ashamed to say it, Phoebe hardly had suita- 
ble clothes. While she had them her real 
delight in Church-going was less in the ser- 
mons than in the walk through the silent 
woods,—the only taste she had these days 
of her old delights in the pastures with the 
berries and the ferns. Harry was almost al- 
ways with her then, and their talks were very 
sweet to her. She knew she was his com- 
forter, though she often listened the entire 
journey without a word. She let him pour 
himself out, and he, feeling as if he only 
met her at these times, often took the re- 
freshment without realizing at all that he 
gave back only the joy of giving to him. 

Then, on these rare Sundays in town, 
she went always to her father’s grave. Here 
her best help came to her, and his prayers 
and his loved passages from the Holy Book 
came back to her till her own prayers brought 
peace and courage and strength to go on to 
the end. God seemed to wait for her always 
at that spot; and once or twice her waning 
forces had driven her thither when no one 
knew she came save old Aunt Cynthy, who 
would for the afternoon perform her house- 
hold tasks. She was sure to come back pa- 
tient and brave and gentle, as if she had felt 
her father’s trust slipping away and had gone 
after it and brought it back, firmly grasped 
in both hands. 

One day the farmer’s moroseness had been 
unusually marked. He answered savagely 
if spoken to, and otherwise did not speak at 
all. At night, when Phoebe’s work was done, 
she sat by the little pine table and sewed 
in the candle light, and Harold passed in 
and out, and finally took a seat beside her. 
She had succeeded in procuring from the li- 
brary in Ashwood the very book about which 
the farmer had been enraged, and she pro- 
duced it for the boy from under the work in 
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her basket. His smile for once was almost 
merry as he exclaimed: 

“Oh, I’m so glad! I’ll read it aloud, 
and we ’ll have the jolliest old time in spite 
of—”’ The words were interrupted by a 
stinging blow on the ear from his father, who, 
always in his stocking feet in the evening, 
had approached en route to the closet for his 
tin cup, just in-time to catch the tone of 
merry defiance. 

The boy sprang to his feet wild with anger, 
and would have thrown the whole force of 
his clinched hand in his father’s face, but 
for a small, brown hand that came between 
and felt its weight instead. 

“No, Harold, you must not strike him.” 

“But I will. I’ll teach him he has no 
baby to deal with. I’ll show him once for 
all that he will never beat me again.” 

In half-drunken rage the father seized his 
son, who shook him off as if he had been a 
wild beast; but when he would have struck 
back again that white face intervened, and 
the blow did not fall. The old man made a 
third attempt, but this time his wrath was 
directed toward the girl. He did not strike 
her, for Harry’s figure towered between ;,but 
he poured out all the half-hidden hatred his 
venomous heart had nursed for years. 

“Do you think you’ll get the better of 
me, you image of the man I hate. No, not 
even if my boy stands by you. Your father 
stole the woman I loved, and you think 
youll steal my boy! You thought you 
would have your own way in my house and 
spend my money in going to school, did you, 
and make it easy for your mother, and make 
a great woman of yourself as your father 
made a great man? How have you suc- 
ceeded ?”’ and he glared and sneered. “A 
pretty schoolmistress or fine lady you’d 
make now after your apprenticeship in Pot- 
ter Brooks’s kitchen! And I’ll keep you 
there!” 

‘No you won’t, father,” answered Harold. 
“You will never keep her there after I have 
made a home for her, and she should not 
stay a day longer if I had a place in the 
world to take her to.” 

The old man grew white with rage, for he 
had not half believed what he himself had 
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said, that she meant to take his son. As 
soon as he could speak, he said, . 

“So, that’s your plan, is it? You think 
you will marry her, and some day make her 
mistress of my farm, do you?” 

“T never thought about the farm, but I 
will marry her to-morrow; that is, if she 
will take me, and I will try to take care of 
her in some way.” 

And so in the midst of this terrible ex- 
citement there fell on Pheebe the great joy 
of her life. She was beloved. She should 
have a life somewhere, sometime with Har- 
old, away from the presence of his father. 
Infinite patience seemed born of the hope. 
She hardly felt, through the blessedness of 
the moment, the words that followed. Harry 
had taken his place at her side. His father 
stood near, endeavoring to control his tem- 
per enough to speak. When he did speak, 
it was with curses and harshest epithets to 
drive her forth then at once into the world. 

Not another day or night should she stay 
under his roof. Remonstrance was vain, 


tears of her mother only angered the more. 
Let her get out of his sight, then and there. 


“But I go too if she goes,” said Harry. 

“No, no, Harry,” said Phebe, under her 
breath. ‘He is angry, he does not know 
what he says. I will go away to Aunt Cyn- 
thy’s rooms, and to-morrow it will have 
passed. For my mother’s sake do not pro- 
voke him further?” 

It was long after Phebe left the room be- 
fore the old man ceased to storm and rage. 
But silence fell at last upon the farm-house. 
Annabel had been in bed before the storm 
began. Harold walked to and fro the old 
creaking kitchen-floor, while with Phcebe’s 
toils Phoebe herself lay wrapped in a shawl 
on the lounge in Aunt Cynthy’s room, rising 
now and then to add wood to the fire, which 
she kept up through the chill of the night. 
The old man’s voice went on so long after 
she left the room that her mother had crept 
up to say he would not go to bed till she was 
out of his house, and Phebe had gone in 
the chill and darkness through empty rooms 
and down the long corridor, to Aunt Cynthy’s 
apartment. The old woman was snugly 
settled in the middle of her one feather-bed, 
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and Phebe did not disturb her, but lay 
down with her own sad thoughts for com- 
pany. She put out the light lest the farmer 
should see it. She could hear Aunt Cynthy 
breathe, but she was too far away to hear 
Harold’s walk on the kitchen-floor. She 
prayed as only those pray who are in sore 
need of help. She came nearer rebellion than 
ever when she thought of how she prayed 
when a child that her mother might not bring 
them to this home. She was anguished for 
her mother whom she felt she must leave, 
for the sister who could not take her place, 
for herself that she must go from them. For 
the first time she felt the hopelessness of 
trying, the cruelty of the fate that made all 
her efforts fruitless. She would have given 
her life to have made it sweet to those her 
father had left her, and she could not sweeten 
one day. ‘‘ Why did God ever let.us come?” 
she cried in her prayer; but, suddenly, as if 
in answer, came thought of Harold, and she 
remembered that but for all this she should 
not have known him and he would never 
have loved her. For he did love her. He 
had said it in his look, he had spoken it to 
his father. And she hugged this thought 
and waited for the dawn, and was rested 
in the midst of all her trouble, and even 
thanked God for all that had brought her 
such blessedness as this. She could not be 
lieve, when his anger had cooled, that she 
could not go back and take up her tasks, 
His very selfishness and need of her work 
would keep him silent when she next ap 
peared. But she did not know him yet. 
Her mother struggled through the toil, and for 
several days Phoebe helped her and kept out 
of sight when Potter was about. But this 
could not last, and when, one day, the truth 
that she was still there dawned upon his 
half-crazed mind, the scene was so fearful, 
that in Aunt Cynthy’s room a counsel was 
held, and it was decided Phebe must go. 
We will not linger over the getting away 
or over the heart-broken, frightened mother 
the poor girl left behind. Enough that 
Harold watched for a time when his father 
was in the woods at his chopping, and 
walked with the girl to the town, and took 
her to the house of her grandfather Ford. 
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Her scanty clothing was brought over by 
Harold in bundles from time to time as he 
could get away. Her aunts were glad to 
see her, helped her in making some slight 
additions to her wardrobe, and plied her 
with innumerable questions. To all she 
gave the same, that she ought to be earning 
something for herself, that Potter felt “there 
were too many of them to keep.” They 
thought it no more than “natteral” that 
Potter should feel thus, and quite “ natteral” 
too that Phoebe should desire “to begin to 
git ahead” for herself. Moreover, they had 
seen Pheebe’s hard work in their rare visits, 
and felt it would be a healthful discipline to 
Annabel to be ‘“‘obleeged to take hold.” So 
they quite cheerfully acquiesced in Pheebe’s 
desire to go to Lawrence to work in the mills. 
The cotton mills had not at this time be- 
come the exclusive field of Irish labor, and 
many an honest farmer’s daughter paid off 
a mortgage or helped her brother through 
college by standing at the weaver’s loom in 
the factories of New England. Phebe knew 
of girls who had done it, and she knew of 
nothing else to try. The dream of school 
teaching was over. Books had had no por- 
tion in her life. 

When all was ready Aunt Mary Ann went 
to Jacob Hobbs’s house, and told him her 
“niece Phoebe had a mind to try her luck 
in the factories,” and would go to town with 
him on his next trip. Jacob was the milk- 

carrier, and the farmers put their cans of 
milk on the door-step at night, fearing no 
robber or tramp, and went to bed. Jacob 
began at two o’clock in the morning to col- 
lect, and his wagon rattled from door to 
door until at four he was ready to start to 
the nearest town to which the railroad 
came. His long wagon laden with rows of 
shining milk cans, had a seat on which 
three persons might ride into town with 
comfort, so he always took any passenger 
for the early train. 

Phebe had visited her father’s grave the 
night before, and the great effort at quiet 
and composure under her burdens gave way 
there, and she cried as only a girl cries 
whose capacity for happiness is great, whose 
Opportunity for it seems forever gone. If 
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we stayed to tell you what she felt and 
thought in that twilight in the church-yard, 
with the gray sky looking down at her 
through the naked willow boughs, Jacob 
Hobbs would have to wait for her. She 
had meant to do and be so much, and she 
had failed. She had promised her father to 
protect and care for his dearest ones, and 
she had failed. She longed unlutterably to 
see her mother once more, and to tell her 
she would come back, and bring money for 
Annabel to go to school, and perhaps to 
make a home for her where her step-father 
should never come; but she could not go 
back to her even for an hour. Moreover, 
Harold had promised to meet her here to- 
night, and Harold had not come. It took a 
great deal of praying to make her at all 
willing these things should be. She may 
have been morbid, but she was a girl quite 
capable of yielding her own happiness for an- 
other, only to yield it, and then to see the other 
was not blessed was the bitter in the cup. 

Yet she never even then had a thought or 
a hope of a life distinct from them. She 


poured her distress, as far as she could, into 


the great Father’s ear. She felt the help of 
the earthly father’s memory. She renewed 
her vow, and went home comforted. Harold 
did not come till late in the evening, when 
he brought the last message of the distracted 
mother, and took back the girl’s letters to her. 

“T shall follow you soon, Phebe; just as 
soon as I dire leave your mother alone.’ 

“One of us must be there,” Phoebe had 
said to him, when he wanted to leave with 
her. “TI shall feel safe so long as you stay.” 

“ And I will stay so long as in that way 
I can most relieve your mind. Do not be 
troubled; Aunt Cynthy will help, and your 
mother finds Annabel a comfort.” 

“Tell Anna she is to go to school, to come 
to me and go to school, just as soon as I can 
earn money enough.” 

“But if they do not give you work.” 

“But they must at one mill or the other. 
If not at Lawrence I will try in Lowell. I 
am not afraid.” 

“No, nor I,” said Harry, “only grieved 
that you should be the one to go and I not 
able to go and make the home for you.” 
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They comforted each other. They put 
-all the little money together, the mother’s 
scanty store, a little sum that Harry had 
borrowed from another young man, to be 
paid for, as Phoebe did not know, by the over- 
coat for which his father had ordered him 
to be measured, though Potter would never 
put in his son’s hands the money for a 
suit of clothes until he should be twenty- 
one. Very doubtful if he did then. There 
was a watch that had been Pheebe’s father’s, 
but Harry said, “ Let that wait, Phoebe; we 
may have to use it later; and where you 
are going you will not have the old General 
Washington clock.” 

When Mary Ann shut the door after 
Harold and went back to the kitchen where 
old Job Ford sat smoking his pipe by the 
fire, he asked “Ef she tho’t there was any 
thing between them.” 

“Between whom?” snapped Mary Ann, 
who was fond of a bit of gossip herself, 
but resolutely checked it in the garrulous 
old man. 

“Why, Potter Brooks’s boy and my grand- 
darter.” 

“Nothin’ at all! Not the first thing! 
He jest come over to bring a pairo’ stockin’s 
Aunt Cynthy’s been a knittin’ for her.” 

“Do n’t believe a word on’t! I seen ’em 
when he was a partin’ from her, and I tell 
ye he’s a hankerin’ arter Phoebe as sure as 
ever Phinehas Brent had for my darter. 
Well, Brooks Farm is a pretty piece o’ 
property.” 

Mary Ann cut him short by calling 
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Phebe. “Here, Phebe, take this paper bag, 
and put into it some o’ them doughnuts 
and a piece o’ cheese. You won’t get no 
luncheon, likely ’s not.” 

Pheebe obeyed, though her heart was not 
in the bag, and then gladly crept away to 
bed to spend her last night in the home of 
her childhood. 

If old Job Ford had any doubts as to Har- 
old’s “hankerin’ arter Phoebe,” they would 
have been dispelled had he seen Jacob 
Hobbs’s wagon roll out of Ashwood the 
next morning at four o’clock. It started 
from his door with one passenger only, but 
before it left the village the third seat was 
taken, and all the ten miles of ride through 
the darkness of the hour before dawn Phebe 
rode with a strong warm hand holding 
her own and a broad figure between her and 
the cutting wind. Harry had passed the 
night with his friend who was to purchase 
the overcoat, and his face was the last one 
Phebe saw as the train of cars, all strange 
and new to her, swept out of the market 
town. The milk cans were on the same 
train, she had seen them put on, and that 
was one comfort, and would arrive in the 
city in time for use that day. They were 
not more unconscious that the train had 
started than was this poor girl. So full was 
she of what she left behind that she only 
saw Harry’s face receding from her, ever 
farther and farther, till suddenly it was gone. 
Overpowered with all the terrible sense of 
loneliness, she bowed her face in her shawl 
and wept. 





A QUIET HOUR. 


HE sunlight is past, and the dusty air 
That filled the day in its prime ; 
Of all the hours, there is none so fair 
As the dim white even-time. ‘ 


The wind, that blew like a breath of heat, 
Is cooler and fresher now: 

Of all the winds, there is none so sweet, 
Soft evening wind, as thou. 





An hour like this is soon forgot, 
And never recalled again. 

The peace and rest we remember not, 
Only the joy and the pain. 


Were we content with such pleasure as this, 
We might be happy in rest ; 

But in the pursuit of more difficult bliss, 
We scorn to be easily blest. 





THAT BOY: WHO SHALL HAVE HIM? 


THAT BOY: WHO SHALL HAVE HIM? 


[copyRIGHT.] 


CHAPTER XXII.—Too Mucu Success. 


HE remarks of Father Cornelius on the 

moralities of Shakespeare created no 
little commotion. D’Auber attempted to 
excuse his rudeness on the ground of his 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness; Professor 
Limbre pitied him for his want of apprecia- 
tion; Mrs. Mollis and her set were furious; 
Mr. Layard laughed; Colonel Puffenblough 
swore. But to John Mark Leighton the 
words of the old man were like whips of 
scorpions. The dramatic mania had cap- 
tured him soul and body; Shakespeare was 
his ideal if not his idol,—his rebellious soul 
fighting against duty had taken great com- 
fort in the moralities of the great play- 
wright, which he tried to persuade himself 
would serve instead of that old-fashioned 
piety preached by Elder Hooper. Professor 
Limbre, who for some unaccountable reason 
seemed to forget the teaching of the* great 
moralist, to the effect that “a corrupt tree 
can not bring forth good fruit,” was never 
weary of pointing out the sublime religious 
beauty of his favorite writer, till this great 
dramatist, whose life was a scandal and much 
of whose diction is a disgrace, came to be in 
the mind of young Leighton more a Psalmist 
than David, more a seer than Daniel, more 
a hero than Paul. 

He had never seen any of those great 
Shakespearean actors who do so much to- 
wards saving the theater from infamy, and 
he had never cared to see those cheap sensa- 
tional dramas which for the most part oc- 
cupy the theatrical stage. Once, indeed, at 
the invitation of his friend Layard he had 
visited a play-house “‘just to see what it was 
like,” where he alternately laughed and 
blushed; the thought continually torment- 
ing him, What if my mother saw me here? 

“Your father does see you,” said a voice 
at his side. He started and looked about 


him; no one had spoken; every one was in- 
tent upon the marvelous and monstrous per- 
formance of a very brilliant danseuse. 





“Come, Layard,” said he, seizing his hat, 
“T have had enough of this,” and the two 
young men left the “temple of art” to- 
gether. 

“Rather too strong for you, eh 2” said one 
of the ushers sneeringly, observing the look 
on Leighton’s face as he passed out. “We 
must put on a little catechism to suit such 
delicate stomachs as yours.” 

Leighton’s passion for the stage was by no 
means cooled, but rather warmed by the 
half-concealed iniquity he had witnessed. 

“Tt is evident the stage needs reforming,” 
said he as the two walked home; “‘ but for that 
matter, so does almost every thing else. Per- 
haps I can give a lift at that point myself.” 

“What will you use for a lever?” asked 
Layard. 

“Why Shakespeare, of course. He is the 
great apostle of the moral drama.” 

Mr. Layard laughed. “ My dear deluded 
friend,” said he, “there is no need to re- 
form the stage; it is well enough as it is. 
These theater people work for money, just 
as D’ Auber preaches or Puffenblough pleads 
or Father Cornelius drives an express wagon 
for money, and they know to a dot what 
suits the most people in a given community. 
If they were to tone up the morals of the 
thing it would at once cease to pay; and no 
man in this wicked world can be expected 
to do a losing business from choice.” 

“But a reformed drama would gain pat- 
ronage from good people.” 

“Mistaken again. Good people, when 
they go to the theater, go for the same reason 
that other people do; chiefly, all of them, 
because the theater gives them a chance to 
enjoy sin without themselves becoming sin- 
ners. For example, some people enjoy mur- 
ders, but they do n’t want to kill any body, 
so they go to the theater and see the mur- 
dering done in a tragedy. So of every other 
kind of crime and folly which are the chief 
ingredients of high tragedy and low comedy. 
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By going to the theater you can see for half 
a dollar more of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil than you would feel justified in 
looking at for nothing anywhere else. Act- 
ors and actresses imitate all sorts of iniquity 
in the name of ‘art,’ but every body knows 
it is the iniquity and not the art that thea- 
ter-goers want to see. 

“There is Puffenblough, now; he is all 
the time talking about art and moralities 
and esthetics as illustrated in the drama. 
Stuff and nonsense! I’ve seen him many 
a time at a Shakespearean play which was 
pretty spicy, and no man took in more of 
the fun than he. These ’alf-and-alf Chris- 
tians who talk about reforming the drama 
don’t want it reformed any more than we 
sinners do. What they want is.to be able 
to go to the theater as it is, without losing 
their respectability. Now, my boy, if you 
ean invent some way by which they can do 
that your fortune is made.” 

This view of the case gave Leighton no 
little trouble, and when Father Cornelius 
added his comments, as above recited, the 
stage-struck youth was in actual distress. 
He had not given himself up to a life of vice 
and folly; he had devoted himself to “art.” 
The fascination of the actor’s profession was 
on him. He had reveled in that unnama- 
ble intoxication which always attends on 
impassioned oratory, and which is heightened 
into temporary insanity by the acting of 
wild, wicked, or pathetic parts. He had 
learned a little of the witchcraft of the 
drama whereby he could go out of his own 
life into all sorts of imaginary ones, and 
back again,—a semi-mesmeric, semi-diabolic 
power, without which no man or woman 
ever becomes a theatrical “star.” 

But opposed to this was that intense hon- 
esty of his nature which had once been his 
galvation, and which still, in his view of re- 
igion, answered the place of piety. These 
two powers strove within him for the mas- 
tery — conscience versus art. The storm 
raged for weeks together, till at length, in 
sheer desperation, he resolved to state the 
case to his minister, and seek his godly 
counsel. 

“T do not see why the theater, with its 





accessories of scenery, costume, magnetism, 
and music, should not be captured for the 
use of the Church,” said the Reverend Didy- 
mus D’Auber, when this ‘anxious inquirer 
had opened his mind to him. “You know 
the apostle says, ‘ All things are yours,’ In 
my judgment it is a great mistake for good 
people to keep this dramatic talent laid up 
in a napkin, or, what is the same thing, give 
it wholly over to those who do not belong 
to the Church. This is a work-a-day world, 
in which Christians need some kind of amusge- 
ment as well as sinners; and if you, my 
dear young friend, with your brilliant tal- 
ents for that very mission, could give usa 
theater which we all could attend without 
question, you would be a benefactor to your 
race.” 

“Do you then approve of my choice of 
the dramatic profession ?” 

“Certainly—but confidentially. There is 
still a great deal of prejudice among us 
against that profession, and I do not wish to 
offend any good, but narrow-minded, people; 
after the fashion of Father Cornelius, you 
know. I can think of nothing else in which 
you would do as well unless it be the min- 
istry. Have you a taste for the clerical pro- 
fession ?” 

“No; a thousand times, no!” 

“Then, of course, you ought nat to think 
of it. We must not neglect our natural 
tastes and aptitudes; they are the basis of 
success in life.” 

At first Leighton felt relieved by this ad- 
vice of his pastor; but after a while it oc- 
curred to him that D’ Auber had only spoken 
of the theater as a place of amusement. 
Should he then give his life to the task of 
making people laugh and cry over mere im- 
itations of follies and crimes? He was in 
trouble again. 

Even the philosophy of the sagacious Mr. 
Layard failed to raise his spirits. That gen- 
tleman, full of sympathy and friendship for 
his old pupil, placed at his disposal his va- 
ried stores of knowledge and experience; 
but all to no purpose. John, or Jack, as 
Layard called him, was too sick in mind to 
be cured by any of his prescriptions. When 
he succeeded in shaking off the sense of 
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God’s claim upon him it was only to encoun- 
ter the vow and the prayers of his mother; 
and if for a little that pressure was re- 
moved, it was only that he might more 
clearly feel the power and presence of his 
father. If that had been simply the will of 
a living man he could have defied it, but it 
was the will of a dead man, who was more 
alive than ever. He could at times defy 
his Father, the Lord God Almighty, but he 
never ventured to trifle with his father, 
John Mark Leighton. The former he knew 
only by hearing and feeling; the latter he 
knew by sight. Over and over again that 
face looked out at him from its gilded circle, 
and those clear, blue eyes full of .reproving 
tenderness, were more terrible to him than 
all the Ten Commandments of his divine 
Father, with Calvary in the foreground and 
Sinai in the distance. Thus the charity of 
the father was wrought into salvation for 
his son. 

Learning is a beautiful thing, even at a 
distance. On this account the annual com- 
mencement of the Grand Trunk University, 
which signalized the entrance of that learned 


body of men called Seniors upon “the grand 


arena of life,” was a great occasion to all 


the country round. Our worthy friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Zachariah Goodsmith had been ac- 
customed to lend their sun-burned counte- 
nances to that great occasion; and now that 
the admirable Mr. Alexander Layard was to 
ascend in plain sight of common people to 
the climax of college glory they certainly 
would not fail to be present. Mrs. Leighton, 
also, who, ever since the evening when she 
had pushed him over the precipice of his 
own building in order to save her son, had 
felt a sorrowful interest in him and a kind 
of responsibility for him, determined to be 
present. She wished also to become better 


acquainted with the school to whose tender ° 


mercies she had confided her son—the son 
she was bringing up for God—and to know 
the various influences thereabouts to which 
he was subjected. 

Of late she had noticed in his letters sad 
evidences of departure from the truth, which 
almost always occurred in connection with 
some praise of the Reverend Didymus D’ Au- 
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ber. John often referred to him as “ a pro- 
gressive Christian,” “a liberal-minded man,” 
“a thinker,” “a philosopher,” to whom he 
felt under great obligations for helping him 
out of a perfect snarl and tangle of doctrinal 
troubles. Of his new passion for the stage 
he said nothing to his mother, even though 
he had fortified himself in this position by 
the concurrence of his spiritual adviser; 
but when she signified her intention of com- 
ing to Commencement he bethought him- 
self of “a night with Shakespeare,” which 
the Shakespeare Club were arranging as one 
of the outside attractions of that eventful 
week, and determined to show himself to 
his mother in all his tragic glory, after 
which it would be easier to break to her the 
news of his choice of the dramatic profes- 
sion. Accordingly he wrote a brilliant ac- 
count of the Club, mentioned that the Rev- 
erend D’Auber was its President, that its 
members included quite a number of relig- 
ious people, and closed with this sentence : 

“Our minister thinks I have unusual tal- 
ent in a dramatic way, and says there is 
plenty of good to be done on the stage as 
well as in the pulpit.” The kind of “ good” 
to be done on the stage he did not stop to 
point out. 

Commencement week was an occasion for 
hospitality. The friends of the University, 
including the dwellers in every house within 
a mile, gave themselves up to the pleasant 
duty of entertaining strangers, and many 
were the angels they entertained unawares. 
As the result of his cordial reception and 
courteous entreaty on the part of these de- 
lightful literary people many a sturdy farmer 
had sold a piece of land, or raised an extra 
section of corn in order to “ eddicate the 
boy” at the Grand Trunk University ; real 
estate in its vicinity was always more active 
after Commencement week, so attractive 
was the choice and cheery society of that 
region ; while, if the facts were all known, 
there were a good many pieces of paper hid- 
den away waiting for somebody’s funeral, 
whereon appeared the Honorable Board of 
Trustees and Senate of the Grand Trunk 
University as legatees of comfortable sums 
of money and valuable lands and houses; 
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the same being due to the hospitality of 
those excellent people during that most in- 
teresting week of the college year. 

Leighton had come to be the especial fa- 
vorite with the older members of the Shake- 
speare Club, and when it was known that 
his mother was about to honor them with a 
visit, he had his choice of half a dozen places 
for her entertainment. He finally concluded 
to bestow that honor upon his friend Colonel 
Puffenblough, as well on account of that 
gentleman’s gracious way with the ladies as 
of the convenience of his elegant mansion to 
all the various points of interest. He was 
sure the Colonel would be delighted with 
his mother, and he cherished a faint hope 
that the influence of that distinguished 
Shakespearean might soften her opposition 
to his chosen. line of life. 

Thus it came about, in due time, that 
Mrs. Leighton was set down as the guest 
of Colonel Puffenblough. 

That distinquished gentleman had in- 
tended to be very impressive and instructive 
to this woman, who, coming from a small 
village in the country and being, as he had 
understood, a person of small possessions 
and dependent on her own exertions for a 
living, would,.of course, be quite over- 
whelmed with himself, his fine house, and 
every other glory of that glorious place and 
time; but when he came to be introduced to 
his rural guest he was unable to conceal his 
admiration and surprise. He was a judge 
of splendid women, was the Colonel; and 
Mrs. Leighton came fully up to that mark. 
-Where could she have acquired that uncon- 
scious grace of movement, that self-con- 
tained dignity, that perfect gentlewomanli- 
ness which distinguished her? 

“ Mother, this is your kind and generous 
host, Colonel Puffenblough. Colonel, this 
is Mrs. Leighton,” said John, proudly. 

The Colonel could hardly believe his ears— 
or his eyes. He could not patronize that 
lady; whoever she might be, or whence so- 
ever she might have come, she was the peer 
of any lady he had ever seen. For an in- 
stant he was thrown off his equilibrium ; a 
fact which John noticed with intense delight ; 
but directly he found his tongue, a member 
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whose use that gentleman very seldom lost 
for any great length of time. 

“Welcome, madam! most welcome! Do 
you know that the people of our city have 
contended with your son and with each 
other for the honor of your presence? 
Really, my dear young friend, I must thank 
you over again for bringing this lady under 
my humble roof.” 

The widow responded with that leisurely 
grace which only a very well-bred woman 
can command under a shower of compli- 
ments. Her voice also agreed with her man- 
ners. It was a voice sweetened and puri- 
fied by a good deal of use in talking with 
God, whom she regarded now as a personal 
friend, a voice made sweet and gentle by 
boundless love and chastened power. The 
Colonel did not recognize the reason of its 
depth and sweetness, but its tones thrilled 
him. He looked at his guest till his look 
became almost a stare; then his accustomed 
impudence gave way to respectful admira- 
tion ; he almost blushed to think he had ven- 
tured to speak to such a woman as he was 
accustomed to speak to Mrs. Mollis and the 
other female Shakespeareans. 

After a brief exchange of civilities the Col- 
onel excused himself to go and bring his wife. 

“She’s glorious!” said he to that busy 
little woman, who was cumbered about the 
much serving incident to the expected addi- 
tion of six or eight Commencement people to 
her own ample household. ‘ She’s glorious! 
such eyes! such a voice! such action! Why, 
wifey, she actually knows how to stand up 
and look you in the face without seeming to 
be thinking of herself!” 

Some of the readers of this story may not 
believe it, but the very busy wife of Colonel 
Puffenblough actually smiled at his praises 
of the widow. Mrs. Leighton was one of 
those superior mortals whose superiority did 
not excite envy. 

“She must have the best room in the 
house,” said the Colonel. 

“She has it already,” answered his wife. 

There were some distinguished people to 
lodge at the Puffenblough mansion, and its 
active little mistress had mentally disposed 
them according to an imaginary scale of rank 
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and dignity in such manner as left only the 
little bedroom over the hall to “that widow 
from the country ;” but when the lady ar- 
rived, first in order of all her guests, the 
hostess experienced that delightful emotion 
called love at first sight; a passion which 
usually implies the meeting of two people 
of opposite sexes, but which, in a way, some- 
times occurs between two women of opposite, 
or more properly speaking, of responsive 
dispositions. Instead of sending a servant 
to show her the little room, she suddenly 
changed her mind, and herself conducted her 
admirable guest to the large south chamber 
over the drawing-room. Then she contrived 
various little reasons for staying in her pres- 
ence as long as she could, offering this and 
that sisterly attention with a manner so lov- 
ing and child-like that the widow, who was 
used to having sweet little women come to 
bask in the sunshine of her smile, made a 
place for this one in her generous heart. 
Thus it came to pass that before the two ap- 
peared again in the rooms below, the hostess 
had turned her confiding heart inside out for 
her guest to see how much she longed for 
love and sympathy, and in return had felt 
herself the subject of a real benediction 
when the widow took her bright little face be- 
tween her two hands, and bent down to give 
her a kiss; just as a great stout husband 
sometimes does to his dimfnutive wife, or a 
mother does to her child. 

This was no new experience to Mrs. Leigh- 
ton. She was one of those women who 
might be called Sisters of Charity, if that 
name had not been captured by a Church 
guild. She was accustomed to have people 
tell her all they knew, and beg for some of 
her knowledge to help them out of trouble. 
Her head was the safe receptacle of all sorts 
of secrets, both happy or wretched, and her 
heart was a fountain of womanly tenderness 
which overflowed into every troubled life 
that placed itself within her circle of bless- 
ing. Mothers, whose sons were wild, had 
come to her for pity; girls, whose lovers were 
inconstant, had come to her to learn how to 
hate them ; sisters, whose brothers were going 
astray, had come to her tor counsel how to 
bring them back; souls in trouble because 
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of sin had made her their mother-confessor ; 
while numbers of happy little women and 
children fluttered about her as moths do 
about a candle, fascinated by her great deep 
black eyes, her glorious womanly presence, 
and that peculiar gentleness which comes 
only of conscious power. 

The only real gentleness is a zephyr which 
might just as well have been a hurricane. 

Thus Mrs. Leighton entered at once. into 
the best graces of her host and hostess, and 
in spite of the presence of half a dozen self- 
important men and overdressed women, re- 
tained the place of honor till the last. 

The “Night with Shakespeare’ was the 
first of the public exercises on Commence- 
ment week; which performance Mrs. Leigh- 
ton had come thus early to attend. Such an 
act, her own son being about to appear in 
one of the principal parts, seemed to indicate 
her sympathy with the aims and objects of 
the club. John had been particular to tell 
the Colonel that his mother was coming early 
for this express purpose, which left the im- 
pression on the mind of that gentleman that 
Mrs. Leighton was a woman after the fashion 
of Mrs. Mollis or Mrs. Foley or Mrs. D’Au- 
ber; when, therefore, he found her so ad- 
mirable and apparently so learned withal, 
for this hard-working woman had read the 
best books and knew the most important 
events that were going on in the world—the 
Colonel claimed her at once as a Shake- 
spearean sister. 

“What a Lady Macbeth she would 
make!” said that enthusiastic gentleman. 

“She seems to me more like the mother 
of our Lord,” said his enthusiastic little wife. 

Colonel Puffenblough was a fine-looking, 
plausible person, a lawyer by profession, but 
devoting his talents mostly to politics and 
speculations in real estate. By the former 
he hoped to become famous; by the latter he 
had apparently become rich. He was a gen- 
tleman “ of large discourse,” whose head was 
ever swarming with schemes and whose 
tongue was ever ready to render a reason for 
them. Always on the watch for a chance to 
increase his popularity, he made himself one 
of the most agreeable of men; except, per- 
haps, to those who were so unfortunate as to 
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have any business relations with him that 
implied their right to receive any value 
from him in actual money. Not that the 
Colonel did not pay his debts; by no means. 
Not that he was miserly; on the contrary, 
at a ladies’ fair or church dedication he was 
liberal, both in compliments and promises. 
He allowed no public charity to pass with- 
out the benefit of his countenance and name; 
but those poor mortals whose task it is to com- 
plete the dry details of such public per- 
formances, when they came to the record of 
Colonel Puffenblough’s name on a verbal 
subscription list, instinctively began to cast 
about them, reflecting what venerable horse, 
what bit of swamp lands, or other unsalable 
property he might at that particular time 
be possessed of, which they would probably 
be asked to accept in lieu of ready money. 
On one occasion the Colonel, with much 
feeling and admirable grace, gave his name 
at a public meeting, for a thousand dollars! in 
_aid of the building fund of the proposed new 
telescope and observatory. This subscrip- 
tion was received with much applause; but 
when Professor Goodwill called on him for 
the money the Colonel made him the follow- 
ing proposition : 

“My dear Professor, this is a map of my 
new addition to the town of Feliciana.” Here 
followed a full description of the prospects 
of that rising city, which was at that time 
under about eighteen inches of water, it be- 
ing just after the Spring rains. “Here, in 
this favorable location, I have marked off 
ten lots, of an acre each, worth a thousand 


dollars an acre to-day; and when the new . 


Hopeville and Bubbleton Railway, which 
passes through the very center of my town 
of Feliciana, is completed, those acre lots 
will readily sell for double that money. 
“Now, Professor, I have long desired to 
become a patron of natural science, and when 
I laid out that new town, I said to myself, 
Puffenblough, now is your time. So I have 
laid off these ten lots for science; and as I 
wish to do better by you than I promised, I 
will make you these distinct propositions: 
“1. The Observatory Committee may have 
the ten lots for ten thousand dollars, and 
I will allow you two thousand dollars of the 
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money as my subscription. Just double pay. 
ment, you see. Or, 

“2. I will sell the Observatory Committee 
nine lots for nine thousand dollars, and | 
will pay nineteen hundred dollars of it my. 
self. Or, 

“3. I will sell them eight lots for eight 
thousand dollars, and I will pay eighteen 
hundred dollars of it myself. 

“4, Or, if you prefer, I will sell you seven 
lots, acre lots, for seven thousand dollars, 
and I will pay seventeen hundred dollars of 
it myself. 

“5. Or, if it suits you better, give me six 
thousand dollars for six lots (acre lots), fa- 
‘vorably located, and I will donate sixteen 
hundred dollars to the Observatory. 

“6. For five thousand dollars I will give 
the Observatory five acre lots, paying fifteen 
hundred dollars myself. 

“7, Still again; for four thousand dollars I 
will give you four choice acre lots, and I 
will pay fourteen hundred dollars of the 
money myself. 

“8, Furthermore, if the Observatory Com- 
mittee buy three lots for three thousand 
dollars, call on me for thirteen hundred 
dollars. 

“9, And once more; I will give the Observ- 
atory two lots (acre lots) for two thousand 
dollars, and I will pay twelve hundred dol- 
lars, an addition, as you observe, of two hun- 
dred dollars to my original subscription. 
You had better take my first proposition, 
for then you get two thousand instead of 
one, and the Observatory will derive all the 
advantage accruing from the rise of values 
in Feliciana real estate. 

“Now, my dear Professor, is n’t that lib- 
eral? Which of those propositions will you 
do me the honor to accept?” 

“T will refer them all to our committee,” 
said the Professor, in his courteous way ; and 
then he went home to take off an inch from 
the proposed diameter of the proposed tele- 
scope, and to change his specifications for 
the tower by writing “wood” for “stone.” 

Colonel Puffenblough was one of the more 
prominent converts in the Reverend Didy- 
mus D’Auber’s revival. Under the pastor- 
ate of Dr. Besom he declared that he felt 
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himself rather repelled than attracted by 
religion. The Doctor had a way of prick- 
ing bubbles, exposing shams, and insisting 
on the genuineness of every thing, which 
chilled the Colonel’s exuberance of feeling. 
But on the advent of D’ Auber the Church 
became his delight. He offered himself for 
membership and was received, thereby se- 
curing two advantages; first gaining a new 
line for the exercise of his fine feelings and 
his fine words; and, second, drawing to his 
support in certain political aspirations a 
number of ‘‘the brethren,” who felt it their 
duty to stand by one of their own persua- 
sion in religion, not only in matters of fel- 
lowship and duty, but also in all other mat- 
ters. In the estimation of these good men 
their Church was a kind of club, whose 
members were bound to discriminate against 
all non-members and in favor of one another 
in business, politics, and every other worldly 
relation. This view of fellowship in Christ 
the Colonel turned to his own account, and 
thereby became more potent than ever in 
the affairs of that learned and pious com- 
munity. 

Still the Colonel was a good man; he said 
so himself, than whom no one was supposed 
to know him better, unless it were his wife. 
She also said he was a good man, that is, an 
amiable man, perhaps a trifle too amiable 
sometimes; while with’ his liberal pastor 
and his liberal brethren, he was a very lib- 
eral Christian indeed. 

The church-bell daily announced that the 
feast of reason was spread, so leaving his 
busy little wife a victim to her own hospi- 
tality, as is usual in such cases, the Colonel, 
in his best toilet, offered his arm to Mrs. 
Leighton, and conducted her to the sanctu- 
ary in his most elegant manner, where he 
ushered her into his pew, one of the best in 
the house. It was early, but the church 
was nearly full. The stage had been con- 
structed by extending the pulpit platform 
out to the communion rail; the drop cur- 
tain, borrowed from one of the small thea- 
ters, was in place, while the sacramental 
table, draped with garlands, was converted 
into a pedestal for a colossal plaster bust of 


Shakespeare, which usually held the place 
Vou. I1.—17 
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of honor overlooking the bookcase in the 
Colonel’s library. 

This was a new sight to Mrs. Leighton. 
In her simplicity she had always imagined 
that when a house was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God it thenceforth be- 
longed to him for that purpose, and might 
not be used for merry-making, money-get- 
ting, or other unreligious purposes. But 
Mrs. Leighton had been brought up in a 
slow-going community in New England, 
where the idea of the sacredness of things 
dedicated to the Deity had not been driven 
out by that practical and prevailing idea of 
general utility. Under the workings of that 
idea the house of God is his only when in 
actual use on his behalf; at all other times 
it belongs to the people who built it; or, if it 
has been put up as a real estate speculation, 
it is the property of the company or individ- 
ual who has chosen this form for investing 
money with a view to substantial returns. 

The entrance of the portly Colonel Puff- 
enblough with the elegant and stately Mrs. 
Leighton on his arm produced a very de- 


cided impression, which that gentleman did 


not fail to notice. Having given the lady 
every possible attention, he seated himself 
most complacently beside her, and began to 
look about him to catch and return the ex- 
tra number of bows and smiles which he 
knew would fall to his lot in view of the 
remarkable good fortune of being in charge 
of the finest lady in the room. Mrs. Mollis 
and her set stared at the widow with the 
evident intention of finding something wrong 
with her; the Colonel’s evident pride in the 
lady exasperated them; but when after the 
most searching scrutiny they could find ab- 
solutely nothing either in her manner, her 
dress, her face, or her figure to complain of, 
they began to gossip and giggle in a very 
noticeable manner, by way of asserting 
themselves, as if they had said, “ We don’t 
care if she is such a magnificent woman, we 
are n’t afraid of her. The Colonel need n’t 
feel so.stuck up; there are other people in 
the world besides that woman.” 

The Colonel returned the bows and smiles 
of his acquaintances with interest, giving 
now and then a slight graceful wave of his 
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hand, but trying to look as if he did not 
feel at all elated. 

It wanted half an hour of the time for 
the curtain to rise, which brief space of time 
was long enough for Mrs. Leighton to discover 
the whole interior of the mystery she had 
come to explore. The Colonel was in his 
most self-satisfied mood, which signified that 
he was also confidential in the extreme; for 
when that gentleman’s vanity was satisfied 
he was ready to tell almost every thing he 
knew, besides a great many other things 
which he did not know. A few well directed 
questions brought out the entire history of 
the Reverend D’ Auber; his liberal and pro- 
gressive notions of theology and Church 
government; the revival under his ministry ; 
the organization of the Shakespeare Club; 
its remarkable success, particularly in de- 
veloping and directing the dramatic taste in 
her talented son, the opposition of the “old 
fogies,” and the admirable skill with which 
D’ Auber.managed the situation. 

“ Would he not find less difficulty with a 
Church wholly composed of people who hold 
similar views with himself?’ 

“‘My dear madam,” replied the Colonel 
impressively, “you know there are obstruc- 
tionists to be found every-where ; slow-going 
people who ought to have been born a cent- 
ury or two ago. We have such people in 
our Church, of course, who oppose the lib- 
eral views and policy of our popular and 
eloquent pastor,—a rather strong party of 
them, I am sorry to say, headed by no less a 
person than the president of the University. 
But the world moves, yes, the world moves; 
we shall be in the majority one of these 
days, and then”—here the Colonel gave a 
sly but forcible nod, dropping his head a 
little on one side, and glancing at his list- 
ener to see how she was affected. It was the 
same calm, beautiful face, only he thought 
those black eyes were opened a little wider 
than usual. She was evidently interested 
in what he was saying; she had come a long 
way to attend The Night with Shakespeare ; 
her son was going to be an actor; of course, 
she was on his and D’Auber’s side. Thus 
assured, he went on. 

“D’Auber is a sly dog; he knows on 
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which side his bread is buttered. There are 
not a great many congregations of liberals 
in these parts, and for him to leave the par. 
ish just because there are more old-fashioned 
Christians in it would be imitating the dog 
in the fable, who, while crossing a stream, 
dropped the bone he held in his jaws for the 
sake of getting the bigger one which he saw 
in the jaws of the dog in the water. 

“He has managed beautifully, has D’Au- 
ber. I don’t think I could have done it 
better myself. Of course, what he wants is 
a pulpit of his own, where he can preach 
just what he likes; but if he were to cut 
loose from his orthodox relations and go 
over to the liberals they might not have a 
pulpit for him; so he stays. He has acted 
with consummate genius in bringing relig- 
ion within the reach of many of our more 
elegant and wealthy people, who used to de- 
spise it, or think of it as a far-away sort of 
thing; now these people are attracted by it, 
and a good many of our most brilliant soci- 
ety people have joined his Church; so we 
liberals are almost in the majority, and an- 
other revival such as he got up last Winter 
would put the whole thing into our hands.” 

“‘T suppose it would add to his influence 
with the body of liberal Christians if he 
could take a fine church edifice over with 
him.” 

“Certainly, madam. You ought to bea 
lawyer, you have such a fine appreciation 
of the real advantages in the case. Now this 
church property is worth at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars—I am a real estate man myself, 
and know the value of such property—at 
least fifty thousand dollars. Dr. Besom did 
a capital thing for us when he made those old 
fogies pay off the last of the church debts. 

““D’ Auber has had several calls to liberal 
pastorates, but they were all poor. Now he 
has only to be a little guarded in his preach- 
ing for a year or two, and by that time we 
can snap our fingers in the faces of the pres- 
ident and his evangelicals, as we call them. 
When we get a safe majority in the board of 
management, so that we can control the 
church property, he will come out more 
strongly with his liberal views, and the mal- 
contents will have nothing to do but leave.” 
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“Have the liberal party in the Church 
ever invested much money in it?” 

“No! Ohno! It will be so much clear 
gain to us.” 

“Jt is a fine church, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Leighton. “I do not wonder that such a 
liberal gentleman as you describe the Rev- 
erend Mr. D’ Auber to be should covet it to 
help him in his work of reform.” 

This was said in a voice whose tones and 
shadings were under perfect command. With 
asoul full of unutterable indignation and 
contempt toward this mild-mannered wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, she must not betray the 
slightest shadow of it lest she might shut up 
the book she felt it so important to read 
through. 

By this time the Church was full almost 
to suffocation. The band, stationed in the 


singers’ seats, announced the opening of the 
performance with a spirited waltz, to which 
there was a patter of response which, in 
spite of the thick carpet, was quite sug- 
gestive of a dance. 
the programme was: 
“PRAYER, by the President, Rev. Dipy- 


The second number on 


mus D’ AUBER.” 

That gentleman now appeared from behind 
the scenes, and standing close to the foot- 
lights, he delivered a prayer so elegantly 
worded and so appropriate to the occasion 
that, when he reached the conclusion, there 
was a brisk clapping of pretty hands, with 
here and there the thud of a heavy masculine 
heel. 

“Ts it the custom of the reverend gentle- 
man’s congregation to applaud his prayers?” 
asked Mrs. Leighton. 

“Not on Sunday,” replied. the Colonel, 
“though I don’t see why we might not. It 
is only another way of saying Amen.” 

During the prayer the widow had watched 
the minister. For two or three sentences, 
at first, she had bowed her head and closed 
her eyes and tried to follow him in his pre- 
tended approach to the throne of grace; but 
presently her honest soul revolted at the 
effort. There was a something in the man, 
in his manner, in his voice, in his spirit, 
that told her he was not praying to God at 
all ; therefore she would. not help to keep up 





the false appearance by holding herself in 
the posture of prayer. Accordingly, she 
raised her head, opened her eyes, and looked 
at the man who was seeking to unite in his 
own person and office the prayer-house of 
God and the play-house of the devil; looked 
at the man under whose leadership a Church 
of Jesus Christ instead of being a refuge for 
her son had only been a snare. Instead of 
approaching the altar to minister at it, John 
was approaching the pit to minister to it, 
and the man who was delivering that prayer 
was leading him. Shakespeare’s shoddy 
moralities and D’Auber’s shoddy theology - 
were covering her son with garments of 
shame. With his glorious powers >f intel- 
lect_and his transparent honesty of soul he 
was being cheated into offering himself up 
a living sacrifice, with nothing to achieve by 
it but tears for imaginary sorrows, laughter 
for imaginary follies, and horror for imagi- 
nary crimes. For this poor privilege he was 
throwing away the leadership of good men 
in the ways of life, and the saving of bad 
men from the ways of death. As she looked 
at this blind leader of the blind who was 
using the forms of prayer, her heart almost 
stood still: she would not have been sur- 
prised if the crack of doom had sounded: 
but neither look nor motion gave the slight- 
est indication of the horror and anguish that 
were chilling and burning her by turns. 
Colonel Puffenblough watched her as well as 
he could, feeling himself obliged, for the 
looks of the thing, to maintain the appear- 
ance of devotion: saying to himself, mean- 
while, ‘“‘ What a splendid woman! but rather 
too irreverent. I always like to see a woman 
appear religious, whether she is pious or not.” 
So easy is it for a shallow man to err in 
judgingawoman! The “ Night with Shakes- 
peare” was a remarkable one. The church 
shook with applause. All the characters 
were well presented; not with the absurd 
strutting and mouthing of the theater whose 
boasted “real life” is so absurd that if peo- 
ple off the stage were to behave as they do 
on it, they would be hunted as escaped bed- 
lamites or pitied for drunken fools; on this 
churchly stage the actors were reputable 
men and women, having some character of 
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their own as well as those they were acting. 
There was behind. the scenes neither the 
smell of vile liquor nor the sound of vile 
words; these people, for their own amuse- 
ment, and in the name of art and morals, 
were honestly endeavoring to make the best 
possible use of the crimes and the remorse 
of that wretched Thane, who, forgetting the 
throne of judgment, climbed by foulest mur- 
der to a throne of power. If there is any 
morality in tragedy, here was an occasion 
where it might appear. 

Among these amateur Shakespeareans, 
John Mark Leighton shone pre-eminent. 
Macbeth was the play, and Leighton was 
Macbeth. With a fine appreciation of that 
awful character, he swept the whole arc 
from ambition to destruction, from the witch- 
cheated plotter to the ghost-haunted assassin. 
Professor Limbre had trained him in the 
part, on the one general principle of all suc- 
cessful acting; namely, the actor must be, 
for the time, the man he represents; and so 
fully did he obey this cardinal tenet of the 
stage that the audience were actually horri- 
fied at him. In that weird soliloquy, when 
they heard the stroke of the bell which said, 
“Your drink, your victim, and your hell are 
ready,” scores of people were weeping ; and 
when he came back from Duncan’s murder, 
his hands all smeared with blood and his 
face transformed into the visage of a devil, 
half-frightened at the awfulness of his crimes, 
the sight was so tragic and the crime so real, 
that more than one voice screamed outright 
in horror, and more than one strong man 
was forced to hide his face till the awful 
scene was over. 

As the play went on his fellow-actors be- 
came afraid of him, and when, in his last 
fit of frenzy, he sprang upon Macduff, sword 
in hand, yelling his death-curse, it looked 
for a moment as if there were to be murder in 
very ceed. It was well that Macduff was no 
other man than Professor Hittem, whose skill 
in sword-play was the climax of his muscular 
virtues. His quick glance detected the ab- 
solute insanity in the eye of his antagonist, 
who, with murderous cunning, not laid down 
in the text, kept himself between Macduff 
and the only exit from the stage. 
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It was not acting now, it was an actual 
struggle for lifeand death. Fast and furious 
flashed the broadswords, one to make good 
his curse and challenge, the other to saye 
himself from being cut to pieces. 

Professor Limbre, who was behind the cur- 
tain, in the capacity of stage-manager and 
prompter, saw the danger; rang down the 
curtain; rushed forward with a shout so full 
of real alarm, that, in the sudden din and 
confusion, the audience doubted not but 
one or the other of the swordsmen had been 
slain. 

Thus ended the first lesson of this moral 
Shakespearean service in church. 

The panic was presently quieted by the 
band playing one of their loudest and live 
liest pieces. Nothing was said from the stage 
to indicate that any thing unusual had trans- 
pired; and after D’ Auber had made the an- 
nouncements relative to the further public 
exercises of Commencement week, the great 
audience quietly dispersed. On their way 
home Colonel Puffenblough exhausted his 
dictionary in praising the remarkably spir- 
ited performance of Macbeth. 

“ You know, madam, that the first law of 
the dramatic art is that the actor must be 
the character he acts. Your son caught the 
true spirit of that law: he was Macbeth, sure 
enough.” 

“Do you think John would have killed 
the gentleman who played Macduff?” asked 
Mrs. Leighton, in a voice whose calmness 
gave the Colonel a little shock of surprise. 

“Certainly, madam; if it had been writ- 
ten that way, of course he would have killed 
him; but the play makes it his fate to be 
killed. We lost that part of it by the fall 
of the curtain before the last scene was quite 
finished. Your son entered into the thing 
right royally. I give you joy of him. If 
he lives he will be such a tragedian as the 
world never saw.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HIGH TRAGEDY vs. LOW COMEDY. 


AND where was the young tragedian all 


this while? When he had been disarmed 
and led off the stage, his friend, Mr. Alex- 


| ander Layard, took him under his personal 
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protection. With that stage-fury still on 
him it was not safe tosend him away alone. 
The cool night air would doubtless be good 
for him; therefore, hour after hour, Layard 
walked with him under the stars, sometimes 
arm in arm, when Leighton was quiet enough 
to permitit, at other times he was acting over 
again those terrible scenes in which he had 
so fully lost himself. Once he fancied him- 
self in that death-struggle with Macduff, and 
sprang upon his friend with such fury that 
it was all that even the strong-armed Layard 
could do to hold him. After a while the 
night air cooled his blood and brain a little ; 
the dramatic craze gave place to recollections 
of his real self; then he began to question 
his companion about his acting. 

“ How did I do it, Layard ?” 

“You did it well, my boy; almost too 
well. How under the sun did you manage 
to look and act so like a real king and a real 
murderer ?” 

“Just by putting myself in his place. I 
kept thinking it over and over; how would 
Macbeth feel at such and such a point in the 
play ? and then I tried to feel just that way 
myself. It was all easy enough after I 
caught that idea. Why, Alex. I believe I 
could have killed a stage full of people if 
that number had come against me in the 
last scene.” 

“You did come near killing Hittem. It 
took three of us to hold you. Lucky that 
Limbre thought to ring down the cur- 
tain. Why, old chap, you went at that 
Macduff as if you meant to kill him in dead 
earnest.” 

“So I did. I never was more in earnest 
in all my life. It wasn’t likely Macbeth 
went into that fight for the sake of getting 
himself killed. The ‘business’ of the play 
makes him die, but it makes him fight too. 
A man like that don’t get his head split or 
his heart spitted without doing his best to 
put the death off on his enemy instead of 
taking it himself.” 

“You are right, my boy, as to the true 
spirit of the play; but if Hittem had n’t 
been a right good swordsman you might 
have been in jail at this moment instead of 
being a free man, covered all over with dra- 
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matic glory. It was a close shave for both 
of you. I’ll bet you my sheep-skin you 
don’t get Hittem to play Macduff to your 
Macbeth a second time. 

“ And what was the matter with you when 
you pretended to be so scared at Banquo’s 
ghost? I never saw a man’s face so white 
or his eyes so wild. You could n’t have 
done it better if you had seen a ghost in 
reality.” 

“Hush! I—did—see—a—ghost; but it 
was—more—like—another man’s—than Ban- 
quo’s,” said Leighton, his voice trembling 
and his teeth chattering. 

Layard pressed his inquiries no further. 
Who that apparition was he had no diffi- 
culty to determine, The words of his fright- 
ened friend brought up before his own eyes 
a circle of light with a man’s face looking 
out of it which had once held him captive 
by its more than mortal power and glory. 
There were more worlds than one which took 
an active interest in Jack Leighton. It 
were therefore better for him to keep on good 
terms with him. 

For a long time they strolled on in silence 
arminarm. At length John burst out with 
the words: 

“Am I a murderer then?” 

“Nonsense, man; there isn’t any body 
killed. How can you be a murderer?” 

“Whosoever — hateth — his — brother — 
without— a —cause—is— a—murderer,” re- 
cited Leighton, slowly and solemnly, as if 
he were pronouncmg his own doom. 

“Come, come! This is altogether too sol- 
emn. You were only playing murder, you 
know.” 

“But the play demands that the actor 
should enter into the character, and I did 
it. There were a score of murders in me. 
I fell upon that man to kill or be killed.” 

“Well, what of it? The twenty mur- 
ders are all out of you now, are they not?” 

“Certainly. But they must come back 
every time I play Macbeth; and what is to 
become of a man whose professional life 
swings like a pendulum between murder 
and remorse ?” 

“You take the thing too seriously. You 
know very well that the motive determines 
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the character of an act. You have no mo- 
tive to murder a man just because he plays 
one part in a tragedy and you another?” 

“Certainly I have. If I am to be Mac- 
beth I must have Macbeth’s motives. At 
any rate, I did have them to-night. The 
only difference was they did not last so 
long.” 

The young tragedian was led home and 
put to bed by his good friend Layard who, 
finding how fully he had lost himself in his 
terrible conception of Shakespeare’s terrible 
creation, threw himself on the bed beside 
him to watch lest he should do himself some 
harm. Leighton wanted to talk; he was 
living over again the horrible scenes of the 
play, and would occasionally burst out with 
snatches of the text; but Layard did his 
best to quiet him, and at last had the satis- 
faction of seeing his eyes close in an uneasy 
slumber. 

“He takes it hard,” said Layard to him- 
self. “If he can stand it he will be the great- 
est tragedian since Edmund Kean; but 
I’m afraid the boy will kill himself in 
learning his profession.” Then, as it was 
almost daylight, he concluded to take a little 
nap himself. The mutterings of his friend, 
who, in his dreams, was still engaged with 
his “character,” kept him awake till sun- 
rise, when he fell into a sound slumber from 
which he was awakened by a frightful vis- 
ion. Nor did he wake a moment too soon. 
Leighton had risen in his sleep, dressed him- 
self in his royal robes,-and was Macbeth 
again. This time he was about to do what, 
in the play, he was only supposed to do. 
He had begun at the beginning and had 
reached the place where, with a drawn dag- 
ger in his hand,—the one he had used at 
the church,—he was about to murder the 
king, his guest. Layard lay there asleep; 
he would make an excellent Duncan, and 
Macbeth Leighton was about to do in very 
deed the murder he had sworn, when his 
intended victim woke with a start. 

The blow descended, just missing his body ; 
there had been only time for him to give 
one convulsive spring. 

“Ha! He has escaped me!” cried the 
sleep-walking Macbeth. ‘“ Now his life or 
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mine for it; he must die,” cried the baffled 
murderer. 

Layard, who was a match for half a dozen 
men when they were half-druuk, was no 
match for one man raging with the tempo- 
rary madness of the stage. It had taken 
three stout fellows to disarm this king on 
the boards at the church, and now he must 
stand against him alone. Layard was no 
coward; but his face grew pale, his strength 
failed, and for an instant he felt sure he was 
fainting away. That, however, he knew 
meant nothing less than certain and instant 
death. By an act of will he braced himself 
against the fate that was ready to overcome 
him, and at length the faintness passed away; 
but his nerve was not steady, and he knew 
that fighting could not save him. 

He shouted to his friend by name, bus he 
did not recognize it; he was wholly lost in 
his character, as the drama teaches its vota- 
ries to be,—he was not Leighton but Mac- 
beth. 

The shout had one good result; it hap- 
pened to be a part of the stage business, and 
at once the crazy man took his cue from it, 
and went on: 


“‘T have done the deed :—Didst thou not hear a noise?” 


Saved for a moment, Layard studied the 


situation. Macbeth was sweeping on right 
royally with his character. The final battle 
in which is was evident he must be Macduff 
as he had been Duncan, was not far off. 

He was a skillful hand at fencing; but 
there was only one sword in the room, and 
that the king carried at his side. 

There was one door out into the passage; 
but between him and it was Macbeth. 

He listened for sounds of other occu- 
pants of the club-house, but it was late in 
the morning, and every man was out at 
some public exercise. He shouted with all 
his might: 

“Help! help! There is a madman here!” 

Still Macbeth went on with his play. 
Presently he reached the banquet scene, and 
again the ghost of Banquo seemed to rise 
before him, with the face of the portrait he 
knew so well. This overcame him for a mo 
ment, but presently he went again through 
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all the dire misfortunes of his stolen reign, 
till the hated Macduff at last appears to do 
for him in fair fighting what he had done 
for Duncan with the assassin’s knife. 

“Help! Help!” cried Layard again ; but 
hearing no response, he glanced about him 
for some weapon wherewith to defend him- 
self. His eye fell upon the class-cane, which 
was one of his senior dignities; a substan- 
tial rod of gutta percha with a loaded gold 
head, which he had set up in a corner when 
they had returned from their night stroll. 
It was better than nothing; it was also his 
only chance for life. He sprang and seized 
it, placed himself in the attitude of battle, 
and looked this furious Macbeth in the eye. 

Fast and furious fell the blows. The king 
was not a master of fence; he had only 
learned enough of the art not to be awkward 
in it; but his broadsword was large odds 
against aclass-cane. Already its tough fiber 
had been cut half through; another such 
stroke would leave him weaponless. He was 
beginning to think what would be a proper 
frame of mind in which to be thrust out of this 
world into the next, when the door opened 
suddenly and a woman stood before him. 

“John! John!” 

That clear, calm voice, which even at 
such a crisis, did not lose its motherliness 
in fright, caused the king to turn and look 
at the speaker. 

“Beware, madam! He will kill you. He 
has gone mad in his part as Macbeth.” 

Quick as thought the woman began to re- 
cite the part of Lady Macbeth. She knew 
afew sentences, and these were enough to 
fasten his attention upon her in that charac- 
ter, though as his mother he did not recog- 
nize her at all. 

“ Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou art promis’d :—Yet do I fear thy nature: 


It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way.” 


John instantly responded to this change 
of scene and character, laid down the sword 
and assumed the proper pose for listening 
while his queen that was to be, should pour 
her spirits in his ear. 


“What thou wouldst highly, that wouldst thou 
Holily.” 
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Then changing the words to suit her design 
she went on, leading the half-crazed actor of 
tragedy, step by step, out of his rdle, till 
she had wholly changed the Macbeth of 
Shakespeare into a Macbeth of her own. 
Doubtless there was not so much of poetry 
or genius in Mrs. Leighton’s Macbeth as in 
the other, but it had this great advantage, 
there was no murder in it. The man who 
was about to be a regicide, seeing the mon- 
strous crime in the light of the mind which 
was gradually gaining control of him, lost 
his murderous fury, became at first thought- 
ful, then penitent, then happy at the thought 
of the sin he had escaped; and at length, 
when this angel’s blessing in place of witches’ 
curse had fully set its seal upon him, she 
bade him say a prayer to God and lie down 
to sleep. 

This time he slept with .his mother’s will 
and his mother’s love instead of Shakespeare’s 
genius to guide his dreams. She sat down 
by his bedside, laid her hand on his forehead, 
and then listened to Layard’s account of the 
scenes of that strange night and morning. 

“How came you here just in time to save 
me?” he asked. 

“T heard you cry for help, while attend- 
ing the examinations at the college.” 

“ But the college is a long way off.” 

“Yes: but I have known a voice to be 
heard two miles in the teeth of a driving 
snow-storm. It does not matter how still 
or small or distant a voice may be if only 
God is in it.” 

An hour afterward, when Leighton awoke, 
the dramatic craze was gone, he had no rec- 
ollection of any thing which had transpired 
since he fell asleep with Layard watching 
over him; and, finding in the lateness of the 
hour a sufficient reason for the presence of 
his mother, who must have missed him from 
certain college duties in which she had ex- 
pected to see him, he did not think of asking 
any questions, and simply excused himself 
for oversleeping. 

Layard had taken his leave while his 
friend was still asleep. He had thanked 
Mrs. Leighton for saving his life, paid her a 
high compliment on her new rendering of 
Lady Macbeth, and excused himself, as he 
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said, to attend one of his Senior examina- 
tions. In point of fact, Layard was a good 
deal jarred by the experiences of the night 
and morning, and nothing but a glass of 
strong brandy would steady him. 

Finding that there was a story afloat that 
Leighton had tried to kill the man whose 
stage business was to kill him, he declared it 
was only a piece of extraordinarily spirited 
acting; a view of the case which changed 
the current in favor of the young tragedian, 
and made him more than ever the pet and 
pride of the Shakespeare Club. 

When Mrs. Leighton became satisfied that 
the stage-craze had wholly passed, and that 
her son was entirely sane and sound, she 
left him to his duties and his reflections. 
Layard had given her a great hope by tell- 
ing her how the conscience of his friend 
had been exercised over his Shakespearean 
crimes; this was in his favor. If it became 
necessary she would throw into the scale the 
awful scene she had witnessed, but she was 
too wise and too kind to use it if any thing 
less terrible would open his eyes to the fatal 
mistake he had made in choosing a profes- 
sion whose claims of service thus robbed him 
of himself. ' 


The next day Mr. Alexander Layard met 
his young friend Leighton in the college 
campus. 

“ Hallo, Jack! Just the fellow I want. We 
are going to have some more Shakespeare 
up in the grove after the prize essays, to- 
night; just a final touch my boy. Of course, 


you ’ll come. 
you!” 

“ What is the play?” 

“Oh, selections, mostly from the comedy 
side of the book. You see, my boy, those 
D’ Auber Shakespeareans are only half-doing 
it. Shakespeare was n’t any such old 
spooney as you would take him to be, by 
going to those dramatic conference meetings 
in the church: he was a jolly good fellow, 
fond of sport, and knowing right well how 
to make it, too. He enjoyed a drinking bout 
or a jamboree as well as if he could n’t write 
the finest poetry in the language. It is all 
nonsense for D’Auber and Limbre and that 


We can’t get along without 
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lot to talk about the ‘many-sided Shakes. 
peare,’ and then give us only one side of 
him. Those Church folks have been study- 
ing his ‘moralities’ till I am full of them ; 
perfect dyspepsia of morals; so we are go 
ing to study his immoralities a little ; just by 
way of a tonic, you know. We have found 
some old copies of his plays that have n’t 
been spoiled for the sake of adapting them 
to prayer-meetings and Sunday-schools: the 
genuine old Shakespeare in his full strength, 
my boy. You’ll come, of course.” 

Leighton hardly knew whether to accept 
or decline the invitation, so he said he 
would think about it. Here is what he 
thought: 

“If I am to be a Shakespearean actor I 
must know all there is to him. 

“But this is advertised as an immoral 
performance. 

“Still it will be high art. Besides, I need 
a little comedy after all that tragedy. 

“What kind of morality is that which 
can not get along without mixing itself 
with immorality ? 

“ But good and evil exist together in the 
actual world, so, of course, they must in the 
dramatic world. If Shakespeare is to be 
true to the world as it is, he must be im- 
moral sometimes. 

“What is the use of going to Shakespeare 
for immoralities? Is sin not plenty enough 
in real men and women without people com- 
mitting sham iniquities? 

“ Ah, there is that old trouble again. Is 
there any such thing as a sham iniquity ? 

“Tf I go on thinking this way it will spoil 
me for a great tragedian. There’s no use 
in looking back. This way lies my career. 
I’ll go.” 

The D’ Auber Shakespeareans were correct 
and elegant; the Layard Shakespeareans 
were wild and wicked. All the bad brill- 
iant men of all four of the college classes 
were there. When Leighton arrived Mr. 
Layard, as Sir John Falstaff, by the light of 
some torches, was in the act of reviewing 
his ragged regiment. The commander was 
huge; he was also ridiculous and impressive 
by turns. His soldiers had displayed no 
little ingenuity in converting themselves 
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into the veriest gang of tatterdemalions that 
ever was imagined. Sir John who had some 
little knowledge of military drill was put- 
ting them through an exercise which might 
be described as the broadest possible farce, 
based on the most elegant dress-parade, a 
perversion of which his ready wit was easily 
capable. So absurd was his mighty dignity 
and so ridiculous his manual of arms that 
quite a number of the line had already fallen 
over on the ground in fits of uncontrollable 
laughter, while their comrades were endeav- 
oring to carry them to the rear, an attention 
which they resisted with what little strength 
and breath the merriment had left them. 

“Ground arms!’ shouted Falstaff. 

“What does that mean?” asked a verdant 
young soldier. 

“Tt means to put your arms on the 
ground,” savagely replied the commander; 
whereupon every man who was not already 
down, spread himself at large upon the earth. 

“ About face!” was the next order, at which 
every soldier who chanced to be lying face 
downwards turned suddenly over on his 
back, while every man who had grounded 
his arms face downwards revolved in the op- 
posite direction. This evolution gave the 
burly commander great delight, and he re- 
peated the order again and again, till his 
men were out of breath with fun and mo- 
tion. A ration of half an ounce of bread 
and a quart of sack apiece was then distrib- 
uted, upon which several of his men-at-arms 
made themselves quite tipsy, and all of them 
were visibly elated. 

Second on the bill was the forest scene, 
from “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” in its full 
strength, and not at all “adapted to prayer- 
meetings and Sunday-schools.”” Next came 
one of Shakespeare’s ale-house scenes, in 
which Sir Layard Falstaff further distin- 
guished himself in guzzling, bragging, swear- 
ing, and lying. Fourth was a particularly 
abominable selection from one of the Poems 
which defile every “complete edition” of 
Shakespeare’s works. This vile production 
was received with frantic applause; but to 
Leighton it was a stench in his nostrils. 
Could it be that this “translator of the 
Bible,” this “great moralizer of the Anglo- 





Saxon race” had been capable of any thing 
so foul? What did D’Auber and Limbre, 
and such learned and pious men, mean by 
glorifying a man capable of writing such 
crimes of language in the name of poetry? 
Could he with such a master and model 
either be an honorable man himself or help 
other people to be honorable? 

When the revel was at its height Layard, 
as master of ceremonies, called for “my 
friend, Mr. Leighton, in his admirable char- 
acter of Portia.” 

“That character does not seem appropri- 
ate to the occasion,” answered John, who 
felt ashamed of himself for being in such a 
scene. The wit and dramatic power of the 
performance, in a word, the lowness, of this 
low comedy had fascinated him, and kept 
him from leaving in disgust. Now he wished 
he had gone. 

“You are wrong there, my friend,” said 
Mr. Layard. “It is just on such occasions 
as this that such little bits of morality are 
most likely to be appreciated. They are 
like the mourning weeds and the jeweled 
crosses that those women of the town some- 
times wear, when, for some deeper deviltry, 
they wish to appear respectable. Decent 
people would n’t have any thing to do with 
Shakespeare if he didn’t give us here and 
there a peep at Cordelia and Portia and Des- 
demona. ‘Come, young chap, read us the 
character which you played down there at 
D’Auber’s ‘moralities’ the other night. 
And mind you don’t stop where you did 
that time, but go on quite to the end. It’s 
all in the same book you know. ‘The many- 
sided Shakespeare’ could n’t get through 
with a piece of morality of that length 
without a touch of immorality to flavor it. 
Read the part quite through, my boy, and 
you ’ll find it isn’t so very inappropriate 
here.” 

Leighton took the book and read, but not 
in his usual force. His “character of mercy” 
was somewhat “strained;” he could not 
rise to the height of the argument; and 
when he came to that miserable mess in 
which even this much vaunted “morality” 
goes off Shakespeare’s stage, he stopped, first 
in disgust, then in despair; threw down the 
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book, seized his hat, bade the drunken com- 
pany good night, and rushed out of the 
midst of the motley crowd of Shakespeareans, 
panting for a breath of decent air. 

Oaths and curses, low songs and lower 
jests, are no less hateful to a pure mind for 
any thing the genius of the great poet can 
do by means of them; foulness is not sweet 
because it drips from Shakespeare’s pen. 
Were D’Auber and his dramatic devotees 
mistaken then in thinking they could be 
followers of Shakespeare and of Jesus at the 
same time? Were the play-house and the 
Church on opposite sides of the line that 
separates hell from heaven? Was Father 
Cornelius right in calling it a waste of time 
to look for moralities in Shakespeare, because 
they were so much more plenty elsewhere? 
Was this great playwright an exception to 
the statement of the apostle that no fountain 
can send forth both salt water and fresh? 

In his long walk the night before he had 
quoted that Scripture to his friend, but the 
reply of that volatile gentleman while it 
was amusing, was not satisfactory to his 
conscience or his judgment. 


“Tt depends,” said Mr. Layard, “on what 


kind of a fountain it is. If it is such a 
fountain as the one in Puffenblough’s gar- 
der, no; but if it is such a one as Puffen- 
blough himself, yes. The case is the same 
with Shakespeare. He is a regular soda 
fountain, my boy, with all kinds of sirups 
on draught. Turn one faucet and you have 
tragedy, another, and you have comedy; 
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here is the bacchanalian tap, there is the 
piety plug; you can draw bloody murder 
with one hand and gentle charity with the 
other. Why, my dear fellow, Shakespeare ig 
the epitome of the human race. He can 
preacli like a parson, swear like a soldier, 
tell the truth like a philosopher, or lie like 
a knave. Prodigious chap, that Shakes- 
peare!”’ 

But what was the actual value of bless- 
ings coming out of the same mouth with 
cursings? What was the use of prayers 
smeared with ribaldry and soaked in sack? 
Better than none, to be sure; but was it 
worth his while to spend his life-time giving 
such blessings, or mouthing such prayers, 
when better ones than all these were so plenty 
and so easy? 

His faith in the great moralist. of the 
theater was falling to pieces; what hope was 
there, then, in the little ones? His dramatic 
castle was in ruins. He could not be an 
actor of the bad character of other men 
without staining his own; he might as well 
think to handle fire and not be burned as 
to think of playing at sin and not be defiled. 
His love for his “art” was strong, but his 
sense of right was stronger; there seemed to 
be nothing else worth living for, but he 
could not deliberately go on with the per- 
version of his own nature. A little too 
much success in tragedy and a little comedy 
“in its full strength” had exorcised that 
evil spirit which is known by the name of “a 
passion for the stage.” 





ON THE 


“T ALF down the cliff the pathway ends, 
The rocks grow steep and sheer; 
Hard by a sudden stream descends,— 
From ledge to ledge, with breaks and bends, 
It dashes cool and clear. 


Across the bay green‘ripples flow 
In endless falls and swells; 
Clear shows the ribbed sea-flow below, 
And round dark rocks in whiteness glow 
Smooth sands of crisped shells. 





CLIFF. 


Foam-specks before the wind that glide, 
The sleeping sea-gulls float ; 
Amid eve’s crimson shadows wide, 
Rocked softly by the swaying tide, 
Yet safe as anchored boat. 


So safe ’mid waste of waters wide, 
Below the darkening sky, 

So safe my heart and I may bide, 

Calm floating on time’s changeful tide, 
Beneath eternity. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL CHURCH. 

[Wx surrender our “Study” for this issue to one of 
our trusted correspondents, allowing him to present his 
views with perfect freedom, since he does so entirely 
upon his own responsibility as to theircorrectness. The 
reader will find his statements and reflections quite 
worthy of a thoughtful perusal.—Ep1Tor. ] 

THE invasion of Turkey by the Czar of 
Russia, under the pretense of sympathy for 
the Greek Church in the former empire, 
very naturally provokes such questions as, 
What relations, if any, subsist between the 
National Church in Russia and the Greek 
Church in Turkey? What is the character 
and what the influence of the Russian Church 
on its own ground? Would the condition of 
Christians now under the dominion of the 
Crescent be essentially improved by the chances 
of the existing war should they become sub- 
jects of the Russian Empire? 

The purpose of this article is not to attempt 
a direct solution of these interesting problems, 
but only to spread before the reader a number 
of facts respecting the actual state of the 
Church in Russia, leaving him to reach his own 
conclusions with regard to the religious good 
or ill likely to follow the extension of its 
territory and jurisdiction. The authority we 
shall follow, in the main, is Mr. Wallace’s re- 
cent work on “ Russia.” That gentleman spent 
several years in the empire studying its lan- 
guage, laws, history, and customs, mingling 
freely with its subjects of all classes, from the 
noble to the peasant, and industriously collect- 
ing information from every available source 
with a view to the preparation of this and 
other volumes. Of his competency there can 
be no question; and while reading his fasci- 
nating pages, no one can help feeling that he 
aims to write fairly,—to give the world an 
honest picture of things as they appeared to 
him, unbiased, except unconsciously, by his 
prepossessions or prejudices. 

“Like priest, like people,” says the old 





proverb, which would be equally true if it 
read, as put originally by Hosea, “ Like peo- 
ple, like priest.” That is, the general charac- 
ter of either class being given it is tolerably 
easy to infer that of the other. Hence we will 
first glance at the priests of the Russian ortho- 
dox Church, as they are described by Mr. 
Wallace. 

The Russian clergy are divided into two 
classes or orders, known as the Black Clergy 
and the White Clergy. The former consists 
of the monks, the latter of the parish priests. 
Though belonging to one Church and gov- 
erned by one central authority, these orders 
are bitterly hostile to each other. The Black 
Clergy are monks, living in about five hun- 
dred monastic establishments, leading indolent 
lives, and indulging in the vices usually prac- 
ticed in such unnatural institutions. They are, 
however, a very influential class, partly be- 
cause their monasteries are comfortably en- 
dowed, but chiefly because “the ecclesiastical 
administration is entirely in their hands.” 
They “look on the parish priest as a kind of 
ecclesiastical half-caste, and think that he 
ought to obey his superiors without grumbling.” 

The parish priest meets their contempt with 
hatred and bitter complaining. The bishops, 
who are all monks, on whom celibacy is im- 
posed, can not, he avers, understand a parish 
priest, who must marry, who has to bring upa 
family, and to struggle with domestic cares. 
The Black Clergy, he indignantly asserts, 
“take all the comfortable places to them- 
selves and leave all the hard work to the White 
Clergy.” To assist the reader in forming a 
tolerably fair conception of the Russian par- 
ish priest, we will outline one of them—a 
typical character—with whom Mr. Wallace 
became thoroughly intimate. 

Imagine a tall, muscular man of about forty 
years of age, with a full, dark-brown beard, 
and long lank hair falling over his shoulders. 
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The visible parts of his dress consist of three 
articles, a dingy brown robe of coarse material, 
buttoned closely at the neck and descending to 
the ground, a wide-awake hat, and a pair of 
large, heavy boots. 

Such, in outward appearance, was the parish 
priest of Ivénofka, in whose society Wallace 
spent many weeks studying the Russian lan- 
guage. The people called him Baitushka, a 
name usually applied to all village priests, 
and signifying “father.” He was a son of a 
priest, the descendant, in fact, of a long line 
of priests; had been educated for the priest’s 
office without any regard to his spiritual fitness 
for its duties, in the chief town of the prov- 
ince, at the bishop’s seminary, where he had 
the reputation of a good average scholar. 
When he finished his studies, the bishop se- 
lected the daughter of the aged priest of Ivan- 
ofka to be his wife, and appointed him to suc- 


ceed her father in the parish. Neither he nor 


the young lady had any choice respecting this 
delicate relationship. The young man could 
not be ordained after marrying; he could not 
obtain a parish unless he accepted the bride 
chosen for him by his bishop, and, at the 
same time, agreed to support her father, 


mother, and unmarried sisters. On the other 
hand, the girl must take the husband episco- 
pally provided for her, or run the risk at her 
father’s death of being turned out of doors 
with her mother and sisters. ‘There had been 
no room for the play of sentiment, no court- 
ship, no love-making, nothing but hard matter 
of fact, a marriage of convenience. 

Nor was this an exceptional case. This 
man’s history, mutatis mutandis, represents that 
of the entire class. As priest’s sons they are 
educated for the priesthood, which they enter 
for “a morsel of bread.” It is the universal 
custom to marry them as this man was mar- 
ried, which is the accepted method by which 
the bishops provide for the support of the 
aged priests, with their widows and orphans, 
within their dioceses. On this ground the 
priest of Iv4nofka apologized for it. ‘“ Love 
marriages,” he said, “are not always happy.” 
But another priest, whom Wallace describes 
as a “tall, lean, black-haired man, with a 
sallow complexion and vinegar aspect ”—a 
pessimist by nature, when questioned about 
its influence over the domestic life of the 
priesthood, replied in a deep, decided tone: 
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“Bad, very bad—utterly bad!” 

Wethink that even a Christian optimist might 
have spoken quite as strongly of a custom so 
offensive to every feeling of delicacy, so un- 
likely to produce that marital affection which 
is so essential to domestic happiness, and so 
derogatory to the dignity, sanctity, and beauty 
of the marriage relation. 

One would hardly expect to find a very ex- 
alted ethical life in a priesthood so unhappily 
divided, so secularized in spirit by the low 
motives which govern their induction into their 
profession, so entirely ignorant of the nature 
of the spiritual life, and so forced to be either 
celibates like the monks, or mere episcopal 
puppets like the parish priests in a matter so 
important and sacred as marriage. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to learn, through a report 
made to the Grand Duke Constantine, quoted 
by Wallace, that, although some, perhaps many, 
of these parish priests are honest, well-inten- 
tioned men, yet the clergy, White and Black, as 
a class, are corrupt. The people do not respect 
them; on the contrary, they despise, ridicule, 
and shun them; they pay them grudgingly, and 
would not do it at all, but for the importance 
they attach to the sacraments and to the ritual 
of the Church. The source of this contempt 
is the low character and heartlessness of the 
priests themselves, who “ transform the service 
of God into a profitable trade,” some of whom 
have been known to steal money from beneath 
“the pillow of a dying man‘at the moment 
of confession ;” to have been publicly dragged 
out of a house of ill-fame; to have christened 
a dog; to have been dragged, by the hair, from 
the altar by a deacon, while officiating at the 
Faster service. Besides these individual vio- 
lations of religious and moral decorum, many 
of them spend their time in the gin shop, fight 
with the cross in their hands, and abuse each 
other in bad language at the altar. Simony, 
carelessness in administering the sacraments 
and performing religious rites, untruthful- 
ness, bribery, and fraud, are their common 
vices. They rarely preach or exhort. They 
do not introduce into the life of the people the 
teaching of the Spirit. They make the ritual 
of their Church “a mere dead form of out- 
ward ceremonial, at the same time despising 
these forms even to blasphemy.” 

Such, in substance, is the black indictment 
against the clergy of the Russian Church 
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drawn, not by Mr. Wallace, but by a distin- 
guished orthodox Russian, named Melnikof, 
and presented most seriously to the Grand 
Duke Constantine. Well, indeed, does that gen- 
tlemen say to his imperial patron at the close 
of his report, “ The question whether the peo- 
ple can respect the clergy requires no answer.” 

If the shepherds generally be as thus por- 
trayed, what can we expect to be the religious 
and moral character of the flock? According 
to Mr. Wallace, the Russian people “ are gen- 
erally profoundly ignorant of religious doc- 
trine, and know little or nothing of Holy 
Writ.” A characteristic illustration of this 
statement is seen in an anecdote which he tells 
of a certain priest who asked a peasant: 

“Can you name the three persons of the 
Trinity?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the man re- 
plied, confidently : 

“How can one not know that, Bitushka? 
Of course, it is the Savior, the mother of God, 
and Saint Nicholas, the miracle-worker !” 

After being assured by our author that this 
is no calumny, but a fair representation of the 
theological attainments of a very large section 
of the peasantry, we are fully prepared to 
hear him say that “of theology, and of what 
Protestants term the inner religious life, the Rus- 
sian peasant has no conception.” What an ap- 
palling statement! It presents the sad spectacle 
of a numerous people, proud of the Chris- 
tian name—fighting even in real or affected 
sympathy for others bearing that name—and 
yet as entirely “dead in trespasses and sins” 
as the fanatical followers of Mohammed or 
the contemplative worshipers of Brahm. Let 
us hope, however, that Mr. Wallace has over- 
stated this point, and that in spite of the seem- 
ingly universal spiritual death to which he 
bears witness, there are a few hidden ones, as 
in the days of Elijah, who serve God “in spirit 
and in truth.” 

But are not the Russians a religious people? 
Most assuredly they are. They go to Church 
on Sundays and holy days; they cross them- 
selves when they pass a church, or an Icon 
(icons are pictorial half length representations 
of the Savior, of the Madonna, or of a saint); 
they take the holy communion; they keep the 
numerous fasts of their Church, and they make 
occasional pilgrimages to holy shrines. And 
this is all—this satisfies them. They have no 
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doubts respecting their spiritual safety, no fear 
of future retribution, no dread of death. 
Their blind faith in the magical efficiency of 
Church ceremonies enables them to live with- 
out spiritual anxieties, and to die with unreas- 
oning stolidity. 

The ethical value of this faith in ceremonial 
observances is very low. As in the Roman 
Catholic Church, religion is very generally 
dissociated from morality. 

“Hence,” says Wallace, “such incidents as 
the following are still possible. A robber kills 
and rifles a traveler, but refrains from eating 
a piece of cooked meat which he finds in the 
cart, because it happens to be a fast day! A 
peasant prepares to rob a young attaché of the 
Austrian embassy in St. Petersburg, and ulti- 
mately kills his victim, but before going to the 
house he enters a church and commends his 
undertaking to the protection of the saints! 
A house-breaker, when in the act of robbing a 
church, finds it difficult to extract the jewels 
from an Icon, and makes a vow that if a cer- 
tain saint assists him he will place a ruble’s 
worth of tapers before the saint’s image !” 

These are extreme and exceptional inci- 
dents, but they are the natural outgrowth of 
the national religion which neither perceives 
nor teaches any moral significance in the cere- 
monies of which it mainly consists. The or- 
dinary moral life of the Russian still more 
strongly illustrates this ethical weakness of 
his religious beliefs. Among the peasants, not- 
withstanding the tendency of the communal 
organization to equalize their social condition, 
to lessen temptation to social vices, and to 
make escape from punishment for crime diffi- 
cult, such immoralities as indolence, drunk- 
enness, theft, carelessness of the property of 
employers, unfaithfulness in work, and willful 
violation of contracts, are fearfully common. 
Among the mercantile classes, the most un- 
scrupulous dishonesty is general. There is 
a popular play in which the Devil is repre- 
sented as cheating all manner of men, but is 
himself overreached by a Russian merchant. 
The applause which this play always elicits 
from the audience is pretty good evidence that 
it not unfairly represents the characteristic 
sharpness of the merchant class. The edu- 
cated classes, Wallace says, “as a rule, take 
no interest in Church matters, and not a few 
of them are so very ‘far advanced’ that they 
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regard religion in all its forms as an old world 
superstition, which should be allowed to die 
as tranquilly as possible.’ The “noblesse” 
of the country appear, like the mass of their 
countrymen, to have a species of superstitious 
reverence for icons and ceremonies, but are 
little troubled by either theological or ethi- 
cal problems; they live a gay, improvident 
life, “following the desires and devices of 
their evil hearts,” and die with philosophic 
indifference. 

But if the National Church has done little 
toward the development of either spiritual or 
moral life in the people, it has accomplished 
far too much in the cultivation of their cre- 
dulity and superstition. The reverence univer- 
sally paid to icons is anexample. These pic- 
tures are “ to be found in every Russian house, 
from the hut of the peasant to the palace of 
the Emperor. They are generally placed high 
up in a corner facing the door, and good or- 
thodox Christians on entering bow in that 
direction, making at the same time the sign of 
the cross.” Some of these icons are supposed 
to have been “not made with hands,” and to 
have been found by means of a heavenly vis- 
ion, granted to some monk or other favored 
mortal. Placed in a church by its fortunate 
finder, it is visited by thousands, who fall 
prostrate before it, and if afflicted are healed 
of their diseases! These facts are duly re- 
ported to the Most Holy Synod, which, after 
proper investigation, recognizes the miraculous 
character of the picture. In this way the 
highest ecclesiastical authority of the Church, 
including the Emperor himself, sanctions a 
gross, vulgar, debasing superstition. 

There is an icon in Moscow which, for some 
unknown reason, is esteemed like a tutelar 
deity in pagan times. Tne populace clamor- 
ously demanded to be led, armed with hatchets, 
by their metropolitan bishop after this icon, 
against the advancing legions of Napoleon. 
The ecclesiastic had too little faith in the icon 
to expose it to the fire of French rifles, prefer- 
ring rather to trust in his legs for safety than 
to its boasted miraculous power. Nevertheless, 
when the Czar visits Moscow, he always drives 
straight from the railway station to the chapel 
of this icon, and there crosses himself and 
prays devoutly. Every orthodox Russian also 
crosses himself when he passes this chapel. 
Stranger still is the fact, that this picture is 
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carried daily to the mansions of the rich in a 
carriage and four, driven by a bare-headed 
coachman. It is reverently borne through the 
rooms of the mansion. In the chief room a 
brief religious service is performed before it, 
As it is being carried through the hall, the 
servants kneel down so that it may be lifted over 
them. All this is done, not among the igno- 
rant peasants of the distant provinces, but in 
the most ancient city of the Empire, and with 
the approval of the highest authority in the 
Chureh. Can the diffusion of this type of 
Christianity (?) by means of the sword of the 
Czar be rationally desired by any intelligent 
Protestant? 

The Church in Russia is the creature and 
servant of the State, that is, of the Czar, to 
whom it is entirely subservient. Theoretically, 
Russians insist that the “orthodox Church 
has no head but Christ ;” practically and act- 
ually it is ruled by the Czar. Far back in the 
dead past, it formed part of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Gradually this depend- 
ence ceased, and Russia had its own Patriarch 
independent of, and equal to, the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Antioch. 
He was greatly venerated by the people, but 
the Czar was his master, and the “real ruler 
in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs.” Peter 
the Great, thinking that a bigoted, obstinate 
Patriarch might give trouble even to a Czar, 
quietly abolished the office, substituting an Ec- 
clesiastical Synod, which could be much more 
easily managed than a possible stubborn pa- 
triarch. “The mainspring of this Synod was 
Peter’s power, and the pendulum his under- 
standing.” It isso to this day. The supreme 
law declares that “the autocratic power acts 
in the ecclesiastical administration by means 
of the Most Holy Governing Synod created 
by it.” 

This Synod is a permanent body. Its mem- 
bers are appointed and dismissed by the Em- 
peror. All its acts must be approved by him 
before they can become law. It can do noth- 
ing without the consent of a layman, called 
the Procureur, appointed by his Imperial maj- 
esty. Hence the Czar’s will is the law of the 
Church, and both people and clergy are so 
lacking in mental independence that they love 
to have it so. 

It is universally conceded, however, that 
the Emperor has no power to change the dog- 
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mas of the Church. The law affirms that he is 
the “supreme defender and preserver of the 
dogmas of the dominant faith,” as they were 
declared by the ancient Ecumenical Councils; 
but he may not alter them. And it is the “pos- 
session of a common dogma,” with the purely 
theoretical possibility of future Ecumenical 
Councils, which constitutes the sole bond of 
unity between the Russian and other branches 
of the Eastern or Greek Orthodox Church. 
Other relations they have not, and this is more 
imaginary than real. 

As already intimated, there is little or no 
intellectual life in Russia, outside the narrow 
circle which includes the educated classes, 
who are largely skeptical. There is, conse- 
quently, an almost universal apathy with re- 
spect to religious ideas. Peasants, merchants, 
and priests have no opinions drawn from the 
Scriptures and reasoned into convictions con- 
scientiously maintained. Hence follows a 
very general laxity with respect to creeds and 
tenets. No man, not even a priest, cares what 
another believes, provided he conforms, in 
some small measure, to the ceremonies of the 
Church and pays his tax to the Batushka. 
This indifference with regard to matters of vital 
religious import rules every-where, from the 
commune to the Holy Synod and the throne, 
and produces that kind of toleration which 
Marcus Aurelius and his immediate successors 
proffered to the early Christians,—that is, 
freedom to hold their own opinions so long as 
they do not disturb the existing order of 
things by propagandism or open denunciation. 
On this principle, the Dissenters, the Molo- 
kans, the Jumpers, the Mennonites, the Mos- 
lem Tartars, and other heretical bodies are 
allowed to exist in the Empire. Peter the 
Great tried the power of active persecution in 
his day; flogging, torturing, and beheading 
heretics without mercy, until every sign of he- 
retical activity disappeared. He then adopted 
the equivocal species of toleration just de- 
scribed. Since his day, the Government, while 
maintaining a determined hostility to secta- 
rianism, and, at times, striving to suppress 
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it, has generally abstained from active per- 
secution. 

The theory of most Russians is, that a man’s 
religion is determined by his nationality. They 
think it eminently proper that a Tartar should 
be a Moslem; a Pole, a Roman Catholic; a 
German, a Protestant. The Government, act- 
ing on this popular view, permits the various 
nationalities under its sway to enjoy free- 
dom in the exercise of their respective relig- 
ions so long as they refrain from active oppo- 
sition to the Orthodox Church. But this 
theory, though tolerant of alien heresies, is in- 
tolerant when applied to the native Russian. 
His nationality makes him a member of the 
Orthodox Church. He has no right to change 
his religion. Should he do so, the criminal 
code condemns him, and public opinion regards 
him as almost a traitor. 

Mr. Wallace estimates that, of the sixty-one 
millions composing the population of Euro- 
pean Russia, fifty-two millions are members of 
the National Church; three millions are 
Roman Catholics; rather more than two mill- 
ions are Protestants; about a million and a 
half are Jews; two millions are Mohammed- 
ans; and eighty-six thousand are Lamaists, 
This ennumeration gives to the Orthodox 
Church a vastly preponderating influence, 
and to Russia the aspect of a great Christian 
nation. Nevertheless, it is, as a nation, intel- 
lectually stagnant, spiritually dead, ethically 
corrupt, and theologically ignorant. Its Chris- 
tianity is very little more than a baptized pa- 
ganism. Nowhere is the evangelical mission- 
ary more sorely needed, and nowhere is he so 
completely shut out. The iron will of the 
Czar, able, at any time, to set the machinery 
of persecution in motion, is a more effectual 
barrier to his entrance than was the great 
Chinese wall to the inroads of the Tartars. 
How human civilization is to be advantaged 
and the interests of Christianity subserved by 
the spread of Russian power we utterly fail 
to perceive. But having spread these facts 
before the reader we leave him to deduce his 
own conclusions. D. W. 
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FOREIGN 


MONTENEGRO. 

A Terra Incocnita.—Montenegro is vir- 
tually an unknown country to Europe, al- 
though it has recently played so conspicuous 
a part in the complications of European Tur- 
key. The people are said to have emigrated 
in the gray past from the southern declivity 
of the Carpathians, and with sword in hand 
to have taken their position in that mountain- 
ous country lying between Bulgaria and Croa- 
tia. They are warlike, and nothing else; the 
men are Spartans, and the women are domestic 
slaves—the former living by the sword, and 
the latter supporting them with mattock, hoe, 
and distaff. In warlike complications in 
which it is possible to have a hand in the mat- 
ter, they are ever ready. The Turks have 
never really conquered them, though they 
have spent millions of treasure and oceans of 
blood in the endeavor, and from the wars of 
Charles XII down to those of Napoleon against 
Austria and Russia they have always been a 
factor. And thus, true to their nature, when 


the Servians began their insurrection against 
Turkey, the Montenegrins were ready to lend 
a helping hand to embarrass the compli- 
cations. 


But a truce to their history, that we may, for 
a moment, listen to the most recent story-teller 
in regard to their very special peculiarities. 
A French military officer, who has served some 
years in Servia on their very borders, has just 
given to the world a very pleasing little book 
which he calls “Contemporaneous Montene- 
gro,” in which he chats very instructively 
about his subject. As in all lands that are 
cut off from their neighbors by sea or mount- 
ains, Montenegro presents a peculiar charm 
and originality in its family life and customs, in 
its festivals and pleasures, as in its sorrows, its 
legends, and traditions. They are peculiarly 
demonstrative over the remains of the dead ; the 
life has scarcely left the body when the rela- 
tives crowd around it and commence the funeral 
wail, which the Irish call a wake, in which the 
women take the principal part, and, besides 
their wild laments, from time to time strike 
their brows and breasts, scratch their face, and 


tear out their hair. After a season of com- 
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parative repose, they again assemble for the 
death dirge, which is generally composed of im- 
provised stanzas, regarding the war-like bravery, 
of the deceased, and his domestic and social 
virtues. These are continued at the funeral in 
the suite of the coffin; a young girl will follow 
her dead mother with this lament: “ My mother, 
my soul; my mother, my treasure, my pro- 
tection; my mother, my joy; my mother, my 
life; my mother! my mother!” And thus the 
lament will be continued in this strain, but 
with varying motive, to the grave. The Monte- 
negrins are permeated with the belief in the 
supernatural, and show the greatest respect for 
the most vague traditions through life. They 
believe in evil spirits that come now in the 
form of serpents, and now in that of a pestif- 
erous breath. Among them the forests, rocks, 
fountains, and mountains are peopled with evil 
spirits, in place of the charming nymphs and 
nereids of heathen mythology. They thus tell 
the story of the peopling of the world: Adam 
and Eve had thirty sons and as many daughters. 
When God one day asked him about the num- 
ber of his children, the brave man was ashamed 
to say that he had so many daughters, for they 
can bear no weapons to strike fear into the hearts 
of their enemies. In his confusion he was 
stupid enough to wish to conceal three of them, 
as if it were possible to conceal any thing 
from the all-seeing eye. To punish him for 
this fault, God took these three daughters and 
made them the mothers of these evil spirits 
that have since punished. his descendants. 
And when the flood came, they, as Noah, were 
informed of it, and entered the ark with the air, 
and remained there until the dove brought the 
olive-branch. When they fled, they sought the 
mountains of Montenegro for their surpassing 
beauty, and thus ever since have made their 
home there. They became Christians with the 
Slavic Tribes, and now often enter the churches 
invisibly. They protect all those who fight 
bravely under the banner of Christ, and al- 
ways show themselves the most bitter enemies 
of the Turks. This tradition gives us the 
key to the undying hatred of the Montene- 
grins to the Turks, who have never conquered 
them. 
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GERMANY. 

GoVERNMENT PROTECTION TO THE Brrps.— 
There is a growing feeling throughout the 
Father-land that strong laws are needed in 
order to secure protection to the birds, with a 
view to the moral as well as the material needs 
of the country. Associations for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals are becoming quite 
numerous, and the whole movement is gaining 
ground and breadth. T his work began with a 
sentimental shade of feeling; but with grow- 
ing culture and thought in this direction it is 
now taking a practical turn. Animals should 
not be unnecessarily killed or tortured, not 
alone for their own sake, but also for the sake 
of those who torture them. When a malicious 
boy cuts a live frog into pieces, or slowly kills 
a bird, the physical suffering of the animal is 
but little compared with the moral injury to 
the boy, which may be lasting. The action 
should be punished, to teach the child that 
God gave us these creatures only for our needs 
and not for the sport of our evil passions. 
He who honors not the creature will soon 
cease to respect the image of the Creator, and 
the boy who begins by killing animals ends by 
killing his fellows. Next in order after these 
moral reflections came those of material 
profit; the destruction of birds at least is at- 
tended with great loss to the country, and from 
this point of view the agitation is welcomed 
in all quarters. Noxious insects are increas- 
ing on every hand, and neither grain nor 
fruit is safe from the depredations of these in- 
sidious enemies. Fashion kills myriads of 
birds every year to adorn the head-dresses of 
those who should certainly be the warmest 
defenders of the feathered tribe; and of late 
man’s greedy stomach is making a new on- 
slaught on the inhabitants of the leafy forests. 
Some of the finest songsters are now caught in 
nets while migrating in masses to the north for 
their Summer visits, and are slaughtered and 
sent to the various capitals to be eaten instead 
of being allowed to complete their journey and 
fulfill the wise provision of Providence. In 
short, the war against the birds has become a 
national calamity, and the nation needs to be 
roused up to a true appreciation of it; the only 
question that now remains is the best means of 
effecting this. Curiously enough, though very 
wisely, the Germans are beginning with the 


schools, where the teachers are admonished to 
VoL. I1.—18 
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make the matter one of conversation and teach- 
ing; and after illustrating to the children the 
cruelty of needless and dangerous destruction 
thus produced, prizes are offered to those who 
shall prevent the destruction of birds and ab- 
stain from the wanton ruin of their nests. 
Then for the general information of the nation, 
several works have just been published, with a 
view to teach the best means of protecting all 
useful animals; some devoted to birds and 


others to beasts. And lastly, naturalists and 


philanthropists are demanding penal laws for 
needless outrage against animals. 


FROM THE RHINE. 

An ANTIDOTE TO SocrALisM.—The famous 
university town of Bonn, on the Rhine, has 
recently been quite active in the matter of 
forming popular associations for the better cul- 
ture of the working classes, who are so much 
given abroad to socialism. This offensive 
feature of our modern civilization arises from 
ignorance of natural laws and the viciousness 
of demagogues, who take advantage of the dis- 
content of the lower classes to spread dissatis- 
faction among them, and especially the hatred 
of those who seem to them the more favored 
portion of society. These associations for 
popular culture form now quite a chain of im- 
portant institutions throughout all the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia, and in Bonn no less 
than fifty of the University professors take an 
active, or at least a passive, interest in their 
success. Thesympathy of nearly all the teach- 
ers of the higher institutions is assured, and 
that of the common school teachers is very 
general. Among the clergy the Catholics hold 
aloof on the ground that they have or ought 
to have the exclusive right to educate the 
children in all things. Many of the Old Cath- 
olics are members, but are quite lukewarm in 
the work, and as much indeed may be said of 
many of the Lutheran Protestants, who are 
nearly all so High-church in their views, that 
what affects the Catholics in this regard also 
affects them. The object of these associations 
is the general spread of popular knowledge 
among the artisan class by means of schools 
for the teaching of their arts or what most 
specially pertains to them, and above all, to 
make them better acquainted with the fixed 
laws of supply and demand, so that they may 
have a more intelligent comprehension of their 
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own relation and interest in this matter. They 
propose to make it clear by teaching and acts 
that intelligence and culture give strength and 
consequently also daily bread. This is to be 
done mainly by popular and attractive lectures, 
and the provision of attractive and safe places 
of resort for reading and social pleasure after 
the labors of the day are over. In the matter 
of religion they would banish all separation 
of men socially, because of difference of creed, 
and in this respect teach the broadest Chris- 
tian toleration. Men may acquire education 
even in the lower walks of life without ac- 
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quiring much culture for life, and the desire of 
these associations is that artisans shall gain 


culture as well as knowledge. .This reform ig 
one that can be effected much more easily by 
the general effort of the intelligent of the na- 
tions than by any severe or repressive laws, 
and the object of this movement is to under- 
mine socialism by teaching the unreasonable- 
ness of its character rather than by exposing 
The solution of this 
problem depends very largely on the promul- 
gation of general intelligence throughout all 
portions of the country. 


its excesses and crimes. 
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PERUVIAN ART. 

Tue veteran American archeologist, E. G. 
Squier, is, doubtless, one of the most stimulat- 
ing writers of the age. 
ance before the American public in 1848, with 
the “Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley,” the published results of his labors 
have been eagerly sought and read. Not only 
in his native land has he enjoyed this popu- 
larity, but translations of his works into Ger- 


Since his first appear- 


man, French, Italian, and Spanish have equally 
The 
younger American archeologists credit him 
with a large share of the zeal which has char- 
acterized their investigations, 


delighted the dwellers across the sea. 


His volume— 
“ Peru: Incidents of Travel and Explorations 
in the Land of the Incas”—which appeared 
last year, is among the most interesting and 
curious which he has given to the public. 
The materials were gathered more than a dozen 
years since, while the author acted as United 
States Commissioner to Peru. The present 
work embodies but « small portion of the 
enormous quantity of material then gathered 
by this sharp observer and patient collector. 
The real interest of the book to the student of 
art and archeology consists in the abundant il- 
lustrations of the different degrees and grades 
of enlightenment, as well among the individ- 
ual peoples as among the rival civilizations 
which co-existed in the age of the Incas. Hith- 
erto the view most generally prevalent has been 
that the best and most advanced art was the 


exclusive product of the Quichuas, under the | grace of treatment, are no exception to the 





patronage or command of the Incas. Mr. Squier 
thinks that to the Chincas, a people of the 
coast, must be given the credit of producing 
the best art, properly so called, while the In- 
cas were zealous only in encouraging, more 
especially agriculture and the building of 
heavy structures of masonry. The illustra- 
tions of the artistic work of the Peruvians 
which are contained in this volume clearly 
show that no greatly advanced art was at- 
tained. In fact, the specimens in the Peruvian 
department of the Centennial Exhibition greatly 
moderated our estimate of the art of Peru under 
the Incas. While an occasional example of 
cleverness of treatment is met, the great mass 
of these remains demonstrates the lack of high 
artistic skill, or the absence of the means to 
realize the best results. It is highly probable 
that the want of steel implements may partially 
account for the general absence of graceful 
forms. The almost universal feature of Peru- 
vian architecture seems to be the terrace; it is 
used in fortification, in industrial structures, 
and in buildings for burial purposes. But where 
the blocks of stone are rudely quarried by 
means of wooden wedges and afterward hewn 
out by means of tools of bronze, it is to be ex- 
pected that the hard material would lack that 
curved outline which is regarded to be essen- 
tial to grace and beauty. The sculptured forms 
of animals even are angular and_ harsh. 
Squier remarks that even the lizards, ser- 
pents, and monkeys, where we should expect 
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rule. The resemblance of some of these re- 
mains to those of Central America awakens 
much curiosity to know what might have 
heen the relations of these somewhat widely 
separated peoples. Through the zeal and in- 
genuity of men like our author and some 
younger American archeologists, we have high 
hope that the materials are being rapidly gath- 
ered which will form a basis of wide compara- 
tive studies, and furnish safe data for impor- 
tant inductions. 


MUSICAL DEGREES. 


Tue establishment of a Professorship of 
Music in the College of fine Arts of the Syra- 
cuse University at the late meeting of the 
Board of Trust indicates progress in the right 
direction. The election of Professor Shultze, 
Director of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, 
of Boston, secures to the chair every desira- 
ble qualification. Professor Shultze certainly 
ranks among the most accomplished and thor- 
His 
charming manners, his rare, good judgment, 
and his general scholarship, joined to a keen, 
sense of what such a Professorship demands 
give abundant promise of the successful inau- 


oughly educated musicians of America. 


guration of this new element of the university 
training. There seems to a growing apprecia- 
tion of the dignity and importance of purely 
artistic studies. 


Doubtless a measure of the 
prejudice against artists has arisen from the 
fact that they, for the most part, have been 
mere specialists, without that rigorous train- 
ing that is the condition of truly liberal schol- 
arship. Half educated or else almost rude and 
untutored by the schoals, they have sometimes 
succeeded fairly in a &pecialty, but have not 
often been admitted to the guild of scholars. 
Towering exceptions, like a Leonardo, or a 
Michael Angelo, do not disprove the rule. 
During the past twenty years, however, there 
has been a growing desire on the part of the 
management of colleges and universities that 
degrees should represent an equal amount of 
real study and equal attainments in sound 
scientific knowledge. The authorities of Cam- 
bridge University, England, have been com- 
pelled to raise the standard of requirement 
for the degree of Mus. Bac. (Bachelor of Music). 
The Syndicate appointed March 22, 1877, to 
consider whether any, and, if any, what, change 
should be made in the musical examinations of 
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the University and in the requirements for 
musical degrees have rendered their report. 
Some of the features of this report are of great 
interest just now. They begin by saying “that 
the Syndicate observe that under the existing 
regulations for obtaining a degree in music no 
provision is made for testing the literary and 
scientific qualifications of the candidate. They 
think it undesirable that a university degree in 
music should be attainable by persons of whose 
general culture the University has received no 
evidence.” They then expressed their judg- 
ment that no candidate be admitted to the ex- 
amination for the degree of Bachelor of Music 
unless 

(a) He have passed parts I and II of the 
previous examinations ; 

Or (b) produce evidence of having satisfied 
the examiners in one of the “Senior Local 
Examinations” of the University (students 
above eighteen years of age may be admitted 
to these examinations) in English grammar 
and arithmetic; in two at least of the subjects 
in section B (English history, geography, a 
work of some standard Engiish writer, and 
political economy), and in the English essay ; 
in one of the subjects of section C and D 
(namely, Latin, Greek, French, and German) ; 
and in section E (Euclid and algebra) ; 

Or (c) produce a certificate of having satis- 
fied the examiners in one of the “Higher 
Local Examinations” of the University ; 

Or (d) produce the certificate of the “ Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board.” 

In the meeting for the discussion of this re- 
port (many other items of which we are com- 
pelled to omit), held May 19th, most of these 
recommendations of the Syndicate were heart- 
ily approved. Moreover, the suggestion was 
most favorably entertained that the candidate 
for Mus. Bac. should, on the completion of 
the prescribed course, be eligible to the ordi- 
nary B. A. degree. To use the language of Sed- 
ley Taylor, author of “Sound, and the Phy- 
sical Theory of Music:” “As a step toward a 
juster recognition of the study of music as an 
independent branch of liberal education, I 
warmly support the proposal to allow that 
subject to count as one of the portals to an or- 
dinary B. A. degree.” This seems eminently 
fitting; and no good and defensible reason 
exists for the discrimination between the can- 
didates for the various degrees in the under- 
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graduate course of our American colleges. 
Provided the various courses represent an 
equal amount of rigorous discipline and in- 
tellectual culture, there should be no exclu- 
sive privilege in the so-called “Classical 
Course” to monopolize the degree of B. A. 
Thus the great British Universities, Oxford, 
Dublin, London, and now Cambridge, are re- 
quiring literary and scientific qualifications of 
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their candidates for special degrees; and ip 
this way only can the artistic standard of 
America be elevated. Hereafter, let it be 
hoped that the authorities of the American 
universities and colleges will compel their 
specialists to pass through a rigorous literary 
discipline; so that those who bear the special 
degree shall also represent a broad general 
culture. 
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. ScrencE anD War.—Recent wars have had 
particular interest for the man of science. 
Reviewing the different wars which have oc- 
curred within the last fifteen or twenty years, 
connected with each one of them will be found 
certain features which undoubtedly mark pro- 
gress in the art of killing and wounding. 
Some agree that the more sharp and terrible 
warfare is made, the more speedily must it 
come to an end, and hence, look with favor 
upon the means taken to render weapons more 
destructive and the soldier more cunning in 
his dangerous trade. Starting from the close 
of the Crimean War, the first in which the elec- 
tric telegraph was employed, ample examples 
are found of the assistance furnished by scien- 
tific research. During the war of 1858, the Aus- 
trians held Venice, it may be remembered, and, 
to protect the harbor, torpedoes were laid down. 
The torpedoes were fired by electricity, and con- 
tained gun-cotton, this being the first instance 
of the employment of electric torpedoes and of 
nitro compounds. The torpedo-system, devised 
at Venice by the Austrian engineers, had yet 
another point of scientific interest. A camera 
obscura was built overlooking the harbor, and 
upon the white table of this instrument were 
reflected the waters of Venice. As the torpe- 
does were sunk, one by one, a sentinel in the 
camera noted the spot of their disappearance, 
pictured it on the table, with his pencil, giving 
each torpedo a consecutive number. A row- 
boat in the harbor described a circle about the 
sunken torpedo, indicating the zone of its de- 
structive power, and the sentinel again made a 
corresponding circle on his camera table. 
Therefore, while the harbor itself was appar- 
ently free from all obstruction, a very effective 





means of torpedo defense was established, the 
key of which was only to be found in the cam- 
era obscura. The sentinel had here wires con- 
nected with every torpedo, and was able to 
fire any one as soon as he observed, by means 
of the camera, the presence of a hostile vessel 
within the limits of any circle marked upon 
his table. 

In the Franco-German struggle of 1870, 
though marked by the employment of no 
special arm, if the mitrailleuse be excepted, 
both of the contending forces were assisted 
by important applications of science; or by 
the reproduction, by means of photo-lithog- 
raphy, of the French ordnance maps and 
plans, which were distributed in thousands 
throughout the German army, and the estab- 
lishment in France of la poste aérienne to com- 
municate with the besieged garrison of Paris. 
From September to January, when Paris was 
practically cut off from the rest of the repub- 
lic, no less than sixty-four balloons left the 


city with passengers, mails, and pigeons; and 
of these only three were lost, while five were 
captured. 


, 


The return post, by “ homing pig- 
was hardly so regular, but, neverthe- 
less, one hundred thousand messages were 
carried into the beleaguered capital. The dis- 
patches were distinctly printed in broad sheets, 
and photographed by the aid of a micro-cam- 
era; impressions upon thin transparent films 
were taken and rolled in a quill and attached 
to the tail of the winged messenger which was 
to bear them back to Paris. Arrived at their 
destination, the tiny photographic films were 
enlarged again by the camera, and the dis- 
patches, being once more legible, were distrib- 
uted to the various addresses. 


eons,’ 
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Tae GLACIAL Pertop In On10.—Geologists 
had a right to expect from Ohio an important 
contribution to their knowledge of the glacial 
period, and Professor Newberry and his col- 
leagues have not disappointed them. He sums 
up the results of the survey in a masterly 
essay, and it is satisfactory to find that his 
views are in harmony with those generally en- 
tertained by geologists. 
at a period when the land stood considerably 
higher than at present, as is proved by numerous 
river channels deeply buried beneath the drift. 
A wide-spread bowlder clay or hard-pan, the 
product of a land ice-sheet, radiating from 
the Canadian mountains, marks an early, and 
the greatest, development of the cold. A sub- 
sidence followed on the retreat of the ice-sheet, 
and a stratified clay was deposited over low- 
lying portions of the hard-pan. Then a forest 
covered a large part of the glacial débris, this 
furnishing remains of the mammoth, mastodon, 
and giant beaver. 


The cold came on 


Another submergence cov- 


sissippi Valley, and icebergs strewed bowlders 
from Canada over the State. Much of the 
older drift was reassorted and heaped up in 
cairns. Lastly, the sea gradually retiied, oc- 
casionally pausing, and giving rise to terraces 
in the river valley. Intimately connected 
with the glacial period was the hollowing out 


of the great lake basins, and numerous impor- 


tant changes in the drainage system of the 
continent. Taking Laké Erie as the simple 
case, it is clear that its basin was not exca- 
vated during the greatest extension of the ice- 
sheet, which, as shown by the striae on higher 
ground, passed directly across the valley; but 
in the bottom of the valley the strie point up 
the lake, and this fact makes it probable that 
the excavation of the basin was the work of 
local ice, in other words, that it dates from a 
time when the valley-glaciers had ceased to 
coalesce. The islands near the upper end of 
the lake are wrought out of the hard carbon- 
iferous and water-lime exposed on the crown 
of the Cincinnati anticline. This hard bar- 
rier, Professor Newberry believes, obstinately 
resisted the passage of the glacier, and was 
consequently left in comparative relief. 


Destruction oF Forrest TREES BY Mis- 
TLETOE.—The American mistletoe is very com- 
mon to Kentucky, and bids fair to become an 





| able phases of vegetable growth. 
ered the forest-bed with the loess of the Mis- | 
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important factor in the forest culture of re- 
gions favorable to its growth. It flourishes 
particulariy upon the branches of the elm and 
black walnut; and it has increased to such 
an extent that large forests of the latter are 
now almost destroyed. In many sections this 
valuable timber has entirely disappeared ; 
while in others the branchless trunks attest 
the destructive effects of this parasite. As 
soon as a bunch of mistletoe fixes itself upon 
a branch, the outward extremity ceases to 
grow and finally dies. A grove of black wal- 
nuts, just east of Louisville, was notable a few 
years ago for its depth of foliage and the 
thrifty growth of its individuals. It is now a 
picture of desolation. The importance of 
this subject to the industrial interests of the 
country should commend it to attention. 


THE Bantan TreEE.—The Banian tree is one 
of the most astonishing of the many remark- 
Running 
plants are not uncommon, which, like the wild 
strawberry, spread around a central stem by 
dipping into the earth its distant branches, 
thus establishing subsidiary centers; and in 
the mangrove of our southern shores is a tree, 
of considerable height, dropping from elevated 


| limbs a number of whip-like roots which pen- 
| etrate the ground, often through a foot or more 


of water; then, reversing their circulation, 
they become true stems, capable of maintaining 
themselves when separated from the parent 
stock. But even being familiar with these 
illustrations of curious growth, it is difficult 
to realize the appearance and life conditions 
of a wide-spreading communal forest, the con- 
nected outgrowth of a single tree. How is it 
that the physiological character of the root- 
stem of a mangrove or banian is so com- 
pletely changed? At first the growth is down- 
ward, by a true root-like increase of cell 
structure at its free end. It remains perfectly 
cylindrical throughout, until it branches in 
the ground. Up to this point the circulation 
is downward from the parent stem ; but now all 
is reversed. It ceases to be root, and becomes 
astem, growing and supplying its branches with 
sap like any other tree trunk. The banian pos- 
sesses another peculiarity ; it rarely sprouts from 
the ground, the crown of a palm being usually 
its starting place. The banian seed is dropped 
by some bird into the frond, or upper cluster 
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of leaves of the palm, and sprouting there 
takes root within the palm; this commonly 
when the palm is in its infancy. The palm 
grows upward, an unbranching column, bear- 
ing with it the outspreading banian, which 
begins to send downward from its branches 
many root stalks; these are not diverted twigs, 
but special growths, true aerial roots. Mean- 
time the palm is pushing upward, embraced 
by the descending banian roots, which become 
so interlaced in course of time that the trunk 
of. the palm is wholly concealed. At this 
stage appearance flatly contradicts reality. 
The palm seems to be growing from the heart 
of the banian, as though a date seed had taken 
root in the banian top. An instance of the 
vast extent of country which may be cov- 
ered by a single tree is furnished by the island 


of Nerbudda, which is entirely covered by a | 


grove made of one banian. 


A YeEAr’s EARTHQUAKES.—Manifestations 
of internal force beneath the crust of the 
earth, in the shape of either earthquakes or 
voleanic eruptions, occur on an average nearly 
three times a week, in greater or less intensity, 
in some portions of the globe. Such, at least, 
is the conclusion arrived at by Professor Fuchs 
from a compilation which he has prepared 
from the recorded phenomena of this kind for 
the year 1875. One hundred days out of that 
year were marked by terrestrial disturbances 
of which authentic reports exist, while there 
must have been many shocks, of more or less 
violence, in unfrequented portions of the globe 
where volcanic forces are known to exist. 
The most serious of the observed phenomena 
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occurred at Cucuta, New Granada, in May 
where several towns and villages were de. 
stroyed; at San Cristobar and Guadalaxera 
in New Mexico, in February; at Lifu Island, 
in the North Pacific, in March; at Lahore, in 
the Punjaub, and at Porto Rico, in December, 
All cf these places are in the torrid zone, with 
the exception of Lahore, which is only a short 
distance north of the Tropic of Cancer. It ig 
estimated that no fewer than twenty thousand 
persons lost their lives during the destruction 
caused by these earthquakes, while the dam- 
age to property was enormous. These dis- 
turbances, which threw most of the towns 
mentioned and many neighboring villages into 
ruins, were felt over a considerable portion of 
Central America and the adjoining parts of the 
Northern and Southern Continents. Besides 
the earthquakes which were felt by the inhabi- 
tants of the land, there are many disturbances 
in the depths of the ocean which are probably 
never observed. The great centers of volcanic 
phenomena are in Italy, Iceland, New Zealand, 
Java, Mexico, the Northern Pacific, and Greece; 
all those localities exhibited signs of activity 
during 1875. The most important out-breaks 
occurred in Iceland, where, though resulting 
in no calamity to be compared with the de- 
struction caused by Vesuvius, there were sev- 
eral furious outbreaks. On one occasion the 
ashes emitted by Vatna were carried as far as 
Norway and Sweden, and so dense were the 
clouds of dust that the sun was obscured, wide 
districts being thrown into darkness, Vesu- 
vius and tna were not nearly so full of life 
during that year. The Sicilian Mountain 
only gave three or four signs of activity. 
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THe FAMINE IN THE East.—The terrible 
famine which for nearly a year has raged in 
many of the provinces of India ‘and China 
lessened its horrors somewhat during the Sum- 
mer months, but the suffering is still intense 
and wide-spread. The vigorous efforts of the 
British Government have saved millions from 
starvation, and can not fail to exert strong 
influence, upon even the most stolid Moslems 
and heathen, in favor of Christian civilization. 


The kind offices of the Protestant missionaries 
are almost universally appreciated and ac- 


knowledged by Hindoos, and, though the prog- 


| 
| 


ress of the work may seem slow, solid founda- 
tions are undoubtedly being laid, by benevolent 
deeds and just government, for the upbuilding 
of the Church of Christ. In China, where 
the want of food has been quite as great, very 
little has been done by the Government, and 
“the little handful of foreigners resident at 
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the ports have assisted the poor people as 
much as all their governors.” The province 
of Shantung is almost depopulated. A corre- 
spondent of an exchange writes that immense 
numbers of the people have moved north, 
west, and south, of whom a large number have 
gone to Mongolia. A more dire plight than 
those are in who remained at home can hardly 
be imagined. Thestruggle for life has become 
desperate. Last Fall they were devouring 
potato-stalks, bark of trees, turnip-leaves, 
husks of grass-seed, and any thing that could 
be eaten. During Winter leaves and twigs 
generally used as fuel were the only material 
procurable by thousands as food, while many 
have subsisted on the refuse of meal mixed 
with earth. Next Winter the misery will 
probably be as great. 


Tue “Oxtp Catnotics.”—The Old Cath- 
olics held their Fourth Annual Synod at 
Bonn. An increase in Germany during the 
year of 3,732 was reported, although the at- 
tendance of delegates was not quite so large 
as one year ago. Measures introduced for re- 
form in Church service were of singular inter- 
est. A service of general confession, “intended 
for congregational use as a preparation for 
holy communion,” was adopted. “ This serv- 
ice, it is expressly said, is not proposed as a 
substitute for private confession, which is left 
to each man’s conscience ; but it is easy to see 
that it will largely supersede it. It is in the 
form of a litany—short, pithy, and generally 
in the words of Scripture.” Action was taken 
looking toward the abolition of clerical celib- 
acy. Several important reforms were intro- 
duced concerning the mass service. By a set 
of vigorous resolutions, “the whole system of 
mass-mongering was swept away.” 


THE Irish Episcopan Cuurcu.— Among 
other noteworthy changes made by the Synod 
of the Irish Episcopal Church, in the adoption 
of the Revised Prayer-book, are “the omis- 
sion of all the Apocryphal Lessons, and the 
substitution of lessons from inspired Scrip- 
tures; the omission of the Ornaments Rubric, 
and the enactment of a canon directing the use 
of a plain surplice, hood, and stole, or scarf: 
the introduction of a question and answer in 
the Catechism explaining the reception of the 
‘body and blood of Christ’ in the Lord’s-sup- 
per to be ‘after a heavenly and spiritual man- 
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ner;’ a service for the burial of unbaptized 
infants of Christian parents; the omission of 
the Absolution in the office for the Visitation 
of the Sick, and substitution of that in the 
Communion Service; the omission of some 
words in the Commination Service, and change 
of ‘penitence’ into ‘repentance.’” No changes 
have been made in the Offices for Administer- 
ing Baptism and the Lord’s-supper, or in the 
Ordinal; but paragraphs have been adopted 
in the new Preface against priestly absolution 
and auricular confession, as well as against the 
“real presence,” and also one acknowledging 
the rightful position of evangelical men in the 
Church, with their views of baptism. Ritu- 
alism has but small foothold in the Irish 
Church. 


THE Porr’s JuBILEE Girts.—According to 
the Boston Pilot, the Pope has received “ jubi- 
lee offerings” as follows: From France, $220.- 
000; the United States, $160,000; Ireland, 
$130,000; Italy, $120,000; Spain, $100,000; 
England, $100,000; Austria, $75,000; South 
America, $75,000; Germany, $70,000; Bel- 
gium, $53,000; Portugal, $43,000; Australia, 

75,000; Canada, $30,000; Holland, $32,000; 
Scotland, $30,000; Switzerland, $30,000. ‘To- 
tal, $1,342,000. 


MissionaRY ITEMs.—The Freedmen’s Aid 
Mission, an English society which labors for 
the benefit of emancipated negroes, has estab- 
lished a station at Mendi, on the West Coast 
of Africa. A colony of intelligent freedmen, 
to be located in the interior, is being gathered 
from the Southern States and the island of 
Jamaica. Some of the colonists are said to be 
moderately skillful farmers and mechanics, 
and it is expected that their example of indus- 
try and Christian family life will greatly ben- 
efit the ignorant native tribes among whom 
they propose to dwell. It is to be hoped that 
the experiment will be more successful than 
the larger one in Liberia has as yet proved 
to be. 

The American Presbyterian missionaries in 
Oroomiah, Persia, have written their thanks 
to the British Council of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance for their intercession with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to the latter gentleman for 
his timely interference with the petty persecu- 
tions of the Nestorian Patriatch. A very great 
revival has swept through the Churches of the 
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mission; the congregations have greatly in- 
creased, and there have been many evident 
conversions. The evil of drunkenness, which 
was hitherto wide-spread among the young 
men, has been greatly abated, and hundreds 
have signed the temperance pledge. 

Of the missions in Damascus Dr. Schaff 
writes: It seems a hopeless task to plant 
Protestant Christianity in such a place. Nev- 
ertheless, the thing has been done. Since 1843 
the United Presbyterian Church of America 
and the Presbyterian Church of Ireland have 
maintained jointly a mission, with a Church for 
converts from Judaism and Greek Christian- 
ity, and with schools. Worship is conducted 
twice every Sabbath in Arabic, and occasion- 
ally also in English for the benefit of travelers, 
The Greeks have been stirred up to greater 
zeal for education, and eagerly receive and 
read copies of the New Testament in the Arabic 
version. Many of their children, and also a 
few Mohammedans, visit the mission school. 
Besides this Presbyterian mission, there is an 
Episcopal mission and chapel built by the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews. 

Fears are expressed that the Presbyterian 
and other Protestant missionaries may be 
greatly disturbed by the military movements 
in Eastern Turkey. Erzeroum is a station 
of the American Board, which has other sta- 
tions at Narpoot, Sivas, Marsovan, and Broosa. 
Should the war be protracted it may become 
necessary for the missionaries at some points 
to retire for a time to safer places. 


.Sratisticat Notes.—Full returns show that 
the English Wesleyans number 382,555. The 
increase for the last year was 9,617, the new 
members numbering 48,181. 

The Jews have 189. organizations and 152 
synagogues in this country, with 73,265 sit- 
tings, and valued at $5,155,234. The Jewish 
population is 250,000. 

In 1874 the General Assembly of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church reported 122,000 mem- 
bers; last year they had decreased to 108,000, 
and this year to 107,000. 

In all England there are not quite 15,000 
Friends. 

It is stated that no taxes are paid on $137,- 
000,000 of Church property in New York City. 
The total revenue of the Church of England 
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is stated at £7,000,000. The estimates of the 
total number of churches vary from 16,000 to 
20,000. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church 
now numbers 112,000 members. 

The gains of the Church of the United 
Brethren during the last. year were 19,228 
members, 252 places of worship, and 25,000 
Sunday-school scholars. This Church has ten 
colleges and a Biblical seminary. 

The effect of the policy of placing the Amer- 
ican Indians upon reservations, and putting 
them under the care of Christian teachers has 
been thus summarized by the Commissioners; 
In 1868, 7,476 houses were occupied by the 
Indians; in 1876, 54,717. In the same period 
the schools have increased from 111 to 344: 
the scholars from 4,718 to 11,328; acres of 
land cultivated from 54,207 to 318,194; the 
corn raised from 467,363 bushels to 2,229,463. 
The number of Indian Church members is said 
to be 27,215. 


MiscELLANEA.—In the newly issued hymn- 
tune book of the English Wesleyans the music, 
instead of being printed over the hymns, occu- 
pies the left hand of each page, and the hymns 
the right-hand margin. 

The whole number of Popes, from St. Peter 
to Pius IX, is said to have,been two hundred 
and fifty-seven. Of these, eighty-two are ven- 
erated as saints, thirty-three having been mar- 
tyred. One hundred and four have been 
Romans, and one hundred and three natives 
of other parts of Italy; fifteen Frenchmen; 
nine Greeks; seven Germans; five Asiatics;} 
three Africans; three Spaniards; two Dalma- 
tians; one Hebrew; one Thracian; one Dutch- 
man; one Portuguese; one Candiot; and one 
Englishman. 

Dr. Vincent has selected the Yosemite Val- 
ley for the seat of a mammoth Sabbath-School 
Assembly in 1879. 

The new “Cathedral of the Incarnation,” 
built at Garden City for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Long Island, by Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart, the widow of the New York million- 
aire, is to be a structure of great magnificence. 
Nearly $1,000,000 is to be expended upon it. 

Bishop Wiley is now well on his way across 
the world, on a tour of inspection, by way of 
California, Japan, and China. 
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MAcAULAY’s NEw ZEALANDER IN LONDON.— 
Upon the occasion of a new edition of Lord 
Macaulay’s miscellaneous writings not a great 
while ago, the English writers discussed the 
original of his “noble savage” from New Zea- 
land, who a thousand years hence is to sit 
upon one of the broken arches of the London 
bridge, and sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
The J'imes was content to consider the New 
Zealander as the original property of the great 
essayist. Mr. Ellis, the editor of the volumes, 
had no doubt whatever about Macaulay’s ab- 
original invention. He made his first bow to 
the public in the review of the “ Wellington- 
iad” and Mitford’s “Greece,” published in 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine in 1824. He 
cropped up again in the article on “ Mill,” in 
1829. He was again manifest in the famous 
passage anent Mr. Austen’s translation of 
Ranke’s “ History of the Popes.” Forthwith 
somebody wrote to the Times, claiming the 
New Zealander as the literary goods and chat- 
tels of Perey Bysshe Shelley, who, in 1819, and 
in his dedication of ‘Peter Bell the Third” 
to Thomas Moore, speaks of a “transatlantic 
traveler” who is to “weigh every thing in the 
scales of a new system of criticism,” and is to 
visit London when that metropolis shall be ‘‘a 
habitation of bitterns,” arid the piers of Water- 
loo bridge “the nuclei of islets, reeds, and 
osiers.” Another writer thought that a prior 
claim might be put in for at least a dozen 
writers more. “ We have not our Volney at 
hand,” says he, “ but have a shrewd suspicion 
that we could turn up a passage parallel to 
Macaulay in ‘The Ruins of Empires;’ and 
certainly the New Zealander offers many points 
of resemblance to a certain Huron in the 
Ingenu of M. de Voltaire.” 


THe Oxpest Licutninc Conpuctor.— 
Arago, the celebrated French astronomer, writes 
the following: “The temple of the Jews at 
Jerusalem existed for a period of nearly one 
thousand years; for the temple of Solomon 
existed nearly four hundred years, and the 
second temple about six hundred years. This 
temple was, by its situation, more particularly 
exposed to the very frequent and violent 





thunder-storms in Palestine. Nevertheless, 
neither the Bible nor Josephus mentions that it 
was ever struck by lightning. The cause of 
this is very simple. By a fortuitous circum- 
stance, the temple of Jerusalem was provided 
with a lightning conductor, which came very 
near that discovered by Franklin, and used by 
us. The roof of the temple, similar to those 
found in Italy, was covered with thickly gilt 
wood. Lastly, beneath the fore court of the 
temple, there were cisterns into which flowed 
the water coming from the roof, by means of 
metal pipes. Here we find such a multitude 
of lightning conductors, that Lichtenberg was 
right when he maintained that the mechanism 
of the like constructions in our days is far 
from presenting an apparatus so well adapted 
to produce the desired effect.” 


THe MAE.Lstrom.—Of late years, even the_ 
existence of the maelstrom on the coast of Nor- 
way has been doubted. The ancient accounts of 
its terrible power were doubtless fabulous, but 
M. Hagerup, Minister of the Norwegian Ma- 
rine, has recently given a reliable account of it. 
The vast whirl is caused by the setting in and 
out of the tides between Lofenden and Mosken, 
and is most violent between ebb and flood tide. 
At flood and ebb tide it disappears for about 
half an hour, but begins again with the moving 
of the waters. Large vessels may pass over it 
in serene weather, but in a storm it is perilous 
to the largest craft. Small boats are not safe 
near it at any time of its strongest action in 
any weather. The whirls in the maelstrom do 
not, as was once supposed, draw vessels under 
the water, but by their violence they fill them 
with water or dash them upon the neighboring 
shoals. M. Hagerup says: “In Winter, it not 
unfrequently happens, that at sea, a bank of 
clouds shows a west storm, with heavy sea, to be 
prevailing there; while further in, on the coast, 
the clear air shows that on the inside of the 
West-fjord (east side of Lofenden) the wind 
blows from the land, and sets out through the 
fjord from theeast. In such cases, especially, it is 
in the highest degree dangerous, for the stream 
and under current from opposite directions work 
there together to make the whole passage one 
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single boiling caldron. At such times appear 
the mighty whirls which have given it the name 
of maelstrom (that is, the whirling or grinding 
stream), and in which no vessel whatever can 
hold its course. For a steamer, it is, then, 
quite inadvisable to attempt the passage of a 
maelstrom during a Winter storm, and for a 
sailing-vessel it may also be bad enough in 
time of Summer, should there fall a calm or a 
light wind, whereby the power of the stream 
becomes greater than that of the wind, leaving 
the vessel no longer under command.” 


“Speakine Evit or Dienitaries.”—The 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, in the old 
colonial times, did not allow itself to be abused 
with impunity, as is abundantly shown by the 
following extract from the records of the 
House, for August, 1750—the period of the 
troubles arising from the large issues of paper 
money by the Assembly : “ Whereas, complaint 
hath been made unto the Lower House that 
Samuel Pemberton hath grossly abused this 
Assembly, by saying ‘that the General Assem- 

‘bly are a parcel of —— rascals and scoundrels, 
and as bad as thieves and robbers, and had 
taken £5,000 out of his pocket;’ and the 
said Samuel Pemberton being brought before 
this Assembly, acknowledged that he had 
so said; but that he intended only those that 
voted for making the money: It is therefore 
voted and resolved, that the said Samuel Pem- 
berton be committed to His Majesty’s jail in 
Newport, until he give a bond, with sufficient 
surety, in the sum of £5,000, for his appear- 
ance before the Assembly, at their next session, 
to be held the last Monday in September next. 
God save the King.” 


THE Harvest Moon.—The full moon, 
which occurs this year on the 22d inst., is the 
harvest moon, the theme of so much admiration 
and song in our climate. It derives its name 
from the agricultural economy of England. 
For several successive evenings about the time 
of the Autumnal equinox it rises at nearly the 
same hour, and pours its full radiance over 
the landscape, affording the husbandmen an 
opportunity to extend his harvest labors into 
the evening hours, The arrival of the sun at 
the Autumnal equinox when the moon is in the 
ascending node of its orbit and entering the 
first point of Aries, will produce a harvest 
moon under the most favorable circumstances. 
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With the aid of a celestial globe, the cause of 
the phenomenon may be seen by simple in- 
spection. When the full moon occurs, as it 
does this year, on the 22d of September, and ig 
rising in the east, the sun will be setting in the 
west, in the Autumnal equinox. All that por. 
tion of the ecliptic then above the horizon will 
be south of the celestial equator, and making 
the least possible angle with the southern hor- 
izon. As the orbit of the moon is but little 
inclined to the ecliptic, and the moon advances 
in it regularly at the rate of thirteen degrees 
per diem, the arc passed over, from day to day, 
ascends above the horizon in about a quarter 
of an hour, at other seasons of the year, the 
same are requires about an hour in its as- 
cension. 


GERMAN AND DutcH.—By many these are 
confounded, not only as to language, but as to 
nationality. There is a wide distinction be- 
tween them. The German is the language of 
Austria proper, Styria, the Tyrol, parts of 
Bohemia and Moravia, a portion of Transyl- 
vania, and of some other parts of the Austrian 
Empire. It is the language of the greater 
part of Prussia, but in parts of the King- 
dom, the Polish and the Wend are spoken. 
It is the language, without exception (except 
of East Friesland, which belongs to Hanover, 
in which Friesish is spoken) of all the 
smaller States of Germany, such as Bavaria, 
Hanover, Saxony, Wirtemberg, etc. It is the 
language, also, of a part of Switzerland. 
There are, however, various dialects, and the 
Swiss differs much from the Saxon. The only 
nation which speaks the language is the Ger- 
man; but the Empire of Germany is divided 
into several States, and distributed among sev- 
eral sovereignties. The Dutch is peculiarly the 
language of Holland, and is not spoken much 
elsewhere. 


FvEL in Encianp.—Until the time of Ed- 
II, London used only wood for fuel, drawn 
from the neighboring forests. In this reign, 
however, coal began to be imported from New- 
castle; and the effects of the smoke speedily 
showing themselves, Parliament, in 1316, pe- 
titioned the king to prohibit its use in London, 
on the ground of its being a public nuisance. 
Whereupon, he ordered all who burnt sea-borne 
coal to be mulcted, and, on a second offense, to 
have their furnaces demolished. 
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Ir has been a matter of self-felicitation 
among Methodists that whatever differences 
and divisions may have occurred among them 
in respect to Church polity and government, 
in doctrine they were always one and un- 
divided. But there has been some suspicion 
that their theological schools might possibly 
give rise to schools of theology, which as yet, 
however, is only an unrealized fear. And yet 
it would be the most natural thing in the world 
to expect that theological teachers would em- 
body their teachings in written treatises; and 
these, if written by independent thinkers, will 
each set forth the special and individual views 
of their author, of which no two will be abso- 
lutely harmonious. The first fruit of the har- 
vest of theology thus foretold has appeared in 
the form of a full-grown treatise, by a pro- 
fessor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois,— Rev. Miner Raymond, D. D.* Our 
relations to that work during its passage 
through the press having been somewhat inti- 
mate, so much so as to devolve upon us some 
small degree of responsibility for.it, we choose 
not to attempt any estimate of its character 
and value further than to repeat here a part 
of what we wrote in the brief Introduction to 
the printed volumes : 

“The advancement made within the last half- 
century, in both Biblical and physical learning, 
and the more thorough exploration of ancient 
monuments, and the better understanding of 
many things in the history of the Jewish and 
neighboring nations of their period, have very 
largely changed some of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and somewhat modified the prevailing 
opinions of Christian scholars respecting the 
methods of Biblical interpretation. But in no 
point have these things changed or discredited 
any of the traditional doctrine of the Church. 
And while these things should not be wholly 
ignored by the theological teacher or author, 
there is always something more than a possi- 
bility that they will be made unduly prominent. 
It is not his duty to parley with every objector, 
nor to pause in his work to answer the cavils 
of every superficial unbeliever. After a gen- 
eral and comprehensive statement of the evi- 
dences upon which the Christian system rests 





*SysTematic THEOLOGY. By Miner Raymond, D. D., 
Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evansville, Illi- 
nois. In two volumes. Octavo. 
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its claim to be believed and accepted, the busi- 
ness of the theological teacher is to declare 
and illustrate, much more than to defend. And 
since many things more or less nearly related 
to one’s religious opinions may be also matters 
of inference, or the results of peculiar methods 
of considering doctrinal truths, there should 
be an avoidance of all unnecessary details in 
the statements of doctrines. Merely philosoph- 
ical inferences should be very sparingly iutro- 
duced, and all unusual interpretations es- 
chewed. Something is due to the authority of 
the traditional faith of the Church,—the con- 
sensus of the wise and good of past times; 
and while guarding against a slavish conserva- 
tism, it is also highly important always to bear 
in mind that the great truths of religion are not 
among modern discoveries, and that whatever 
essentially new thing is found in the substance 
of a theological system must be false.” 


Dr. Raymond’s work is constructed in con- 
formity with the principles here enunciated, 
and it very felicitously accomplishes the pur- 
pose for which it seems to have been undertaken. 


Any number of books have been written 
about the “Conflict of Science and Religion,” 
all which assume that there is, as there must 
be, such a conflict, in which “religion” is al- 


ways in the wrong, and always gets the worse 


of the fight. A very few persons have been 
found to take up the gauntlet in favor of re- 
ligion against science ; but that is not the form 
of defense usually adopted by the friends of 
religion. Our Christian scholars join issue 
with their opponents at an earlier point, by 
denying that between rational science and true 
faith there is not and can not be any real con- 
flict, and that any seeming opposition must 
arise either from the incompleteness of science 
or the unwarrantable extension of the faith 
beyond its legitimate sphere. This is the view 
of the subject taken by ex-Chancelior Win- 
chell, in his lately published book, which he 
entitles ‘‘ Reconciliation of Science and Relig- 
ion;”* but instead of bringing the presumed 
belligerents to terms of amity, he simply shows 
that they ever have been, and always must be, 
in the completest harmony. 





* RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL. D., author of ‘Sketches of 
Creation,” ete. New York: Neison & Phillips. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 12mo. Pp. 403. 
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We have read a great many books on both 
sides of this question, and with about equal 
dissatisfaction with each sort. The method of 
assault is uniformly unfair and illogical, and 
the defense usually covers a number of inde- 
fensible points, and proceeds by methods of 
proofs and argumentations that themselves 
need defending, or rather to be abandoned. 
Dr. Winchell avoids both of these errors, and 
he deals his blows about equally freely and 
forcibly against both sides. He enters the 
lists not as a free lance, to join issue with 
equal facility and indiscriminately with either 
party, but as the champion of Religion, Faith, 
Revelation; yet not as the enemy of Science. 
But he begins by telling the supporters of 
the ten thousand legends, that have become 
fastened on upon the Christian system, all of 
which are often mistaken for veritable articles 
of faith, that these are not of the faith for 
which he comes to contend, and he frankly 
confesses that the crude cosmogonies and the- 
ories of creation and of the government of 
the natural world, that have been brought 
down from the Middle Ages, constitute no part 
of the “Religion” that he comes to defend; 
and to prove its concord with true science, 
nearly half of the volume is taken up with an 
historical sketch of the “Conflict,” and a state- 
ment of the case as it really is. The last four 
chapters entitled severally, (IX) “Thoughts 
on Causality,” (X) “Is God Cognizable by 
Reason?” (XI) “God in the World,” and (XIT) 
“God and Religion in Nature,” are especially 
able and highly satisfactory. But such re- 
freshing honesty in the treatment of that mis- 
erably mismanaged subject, seems to have 
alarmed the publishers, for we find the fol- 
lowing precious morceau on a slip lying over 
the title-page: 

This work is issued simply as a part of a great 
discussion now in process in the world of 
thought, and not as committing ourselves or 
the constituency our pubiishing house repre- 
sents to all its positions, 


We trust they will not find themselves the 
sufferers by permitting such a work to appear 
with their imprint. 


THE amount of literary labor actually per- 
formed by Rev. Dr. Schaff, after making very 
large allowance for what may be done for him 
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simply marvelous. We are anew impressed 
with this thought, which, however, is not a 
new one, by the appearance upon our table of 
three massive octavos bearing his name upon 
their title-pages, with the general title “The 
Creeds of Christendom.”* The author believes 
that in giving this work to the public he sup. 
plies a long-felt want in theological and his- 
torical literature, by bringing together in a 
single treatise what hitherto has remained to 
be gathered from many different works, some 
of which are in ancient or foreign languages, 
and only to be found in the great public libra- 
ries. In respect to the character of the vol- 
umes severally, we are told in the Preface: 


“The first volume has expanded into a doe- 
trinal history of the Church, so far as it is em- 
bodied in public standards of faith. The most 
important and fully developed symbolic sys- 
tems,—the Vatican Romanism, the Lutheranism 
of the Formula of Concord, and the Calvinism 
of the Westminster Standards,—have been sub- 
jected to a critical analysis. 

“The second volume contains the Scripture 
Confessions, the ante- Nicene Rules of Faith, 
the Ecumenical, Greek, and Latin creeds, from 
the Confession of Peter down to the Vatican 
Decrees. Tt includes also the best Russian cat. 
echism, and the recent Old Catholic Union 
Propositions. 

“The third volume is devoted to the Lutheran, 
Anglican, Calvinistic, and the later Protestant 
Confessions of Faith. The documents that 
make up this part have never been collected 
before.” 


The field of inquiry over which this work 
extends is of very great dimensions, as it reaches 
in time, from the first planting of the Church 
to the present time, and embraces all the most 
considerable divisions of theological opinion, 
through all that period. As far as compati- 
ble with the unity of the work and fidelity 
to the truth, each sect or party in the Church 
is allowed to tell its own story, while the doc- 
uments presented are always the most au- 
thentic; in many cases they are given with not 
only literal correctness, but also as fac-similes 
in typography. Somewhat in the text, but 
much more largely in marginal or foot notes, 
a vast amount of literary references are given, 





*BIBLIOTHECA SYMBOLICA EccLEsI# UNIVERSALIS. 
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by others, in works that bear his name, is | N.Y. In three volumes. 8vo. Pp. 941, 557, and 880. 





LITERATURE. 


by the help of which the student of ecclesias- 
tical history may trace back to their source, 
and through all their changes and the course 
of their developement, the various standards 
of doctrine and symbols of faith that have been 
given forth in all the progress of the Church’s 
growth. 

The five negative articles of the Arminians 
(1610) are given in three forms, Latin, Dutch, 
and English; but since the Arminians were in 
their day Remonstrants against the Super- 
Calvinism of the Synod of Dort, rather than 
framers of a new religious system, they make 
comparatively but little show in symbolical 
literature. Their history, indeed, remains to be 
properly written. 

Dr. Schaff has certainly done a good work 
for the student of doctrines and doctrinal his- 
tory in all the future, in the preparation of 
these volumes which the publishers have pre- 
pared in a manner truly sumptuous. 


Mr. GrorGE Warp Nicuors, who became 
known to the reading public nearly ten years 
ago by his “Story of the Great March ” (Sher- 
man’s raid though Georgia), comes again into 
view as an author, but in a very different field. 
His new work on “Art Education as Applied 
to Industry,”* is a decidedly clever produc- 
tion, and the subject is an inviting one both 
from its artistic and its utilitarian properties. 
He treats his subject in the broadest manner, 
as including all the forms of practical art, 
whether the “fine” or the “useful.” A rapid 
sketch of the growth and prevalence of decor- 
ative art in most of the countries of Europe, 
going back into the Middle Ages, is given, to- 
gether with a notice of both classes of works 


of art, which he clearly shows naturally run 
into each other; and the great need there ex- 
ists for “Art Education” in this country is 
set forth and emphasized. 
consisting chiefly of pottery and household 
articles, are numerous and excellent. 


The illustrations, 


Tue “ Doctrine of Holiness,” as a specialty, 
as held and taught by some very good people 
of the present day, and dissented from, as to 
some of its modes of statement and phases 
of Christian experience, by others equally 





* *ArtT Epucation, APPLIED TOINDUsTRY. By George 
Ward Nichols, author of “The Story of the Great March.” 
With illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
8vo. Pp. 211. 
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good, is again embodied in a volume* by one 
of its ablest and most zealous advocates, Rev- 
W. Macdonald. The book is ably and forci- 
bly written; is somewhat controversial in tone, 
as evidently the writer means to obey the 
apostolical injunction to “contend earnestly for 
the faith,” as he understands it. Of its class 
the book is a good one; but it has not seemed 
to us that the cause of “pure religion and 
undefiled” will be served be such reading. 


Ir was a very unscientific proposition that, a 
few years ago, excited the interest of the Chris- 
tian and infidel public, with the name of 
“Tyndall’s Prayer Test,” simply because the 
subject is one to which no such test can be ap- 
plied. The folly of the learned skeptics who 
originated or supported the proposition to 
test the efficacy of prayer by physical experi- 
ments was even more inexcusable than the en- 
thusiasm of unscientific believers who, failing 
to discriminate between faith and scientific 
deductions, find evidences of it in all the or- 
dinary occurrences of life. It is quite certain 
that the Scriptures very abundantly inculcate 
the privilege and the duty of prayer; with 
which they always associate faith as a condition 
of success, and the proofs of its efficacy must 
also remain a matter of faith. And yet not 
a few good people insist that the question 
of the power of prayer shall be submitted to 
the tests that belong to the inductive sciences. 
A notable summary of this method is given to 
us in a volume just published, “The Wonders 
of Prayer,”t made up of facts and incidents 
gathered from a great variety of sources, all 
designed to show that this whole matter of 
prayer is susceptible of proof, without the aid 
of faith, that is, historically and inductively. 
The author has certainly succeeded in bring- 
ing together a great amount of evidence, such 
as it is, all designed to sustain his proposition. 
That to a certain cast of minds such things 
may be useful is possible; to another their 
tendency must be quite otherwise. 





* SCRIPTURAL Views OF HoLiness. By W. Macdon- 
ald, author of ‘‘New Testament Standard of Piety.’ 
Philadelphia: National Publishing Association, etc., J. 
8. Inskip, agent. 

+ Tue WONDERS OF PRAYER. A Remarkable Record 
of Well Authenticated Answers to Prayer. How God 
answers the Prayers of Christian, Helps those who 
Trust in Him, and Fulfills Faithfully all the Promises 
of the Bible. By Henry T. Williams. New York: Henry 
T. Williams, Publisher. 12mo. Pp. 408. 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 

In these midsummer days it is decidedly 
more agreeable to gossip about other people’s 
affairs than to set earnestly about one’s own. 
We accordingly exchange our microscopic 
glasses for the telescope, and for the time de- 
vote our thoughts to other people’s business,— 
avoiding every thing that comes within our 
private or official range. Using the out-giv- 
ings of the public press,—from the daily news- 
paper, all the way up to the grave and learned 
volume, as our companions and teachers,—we 
give ourselves to the least possible elaborate 
scannings of the affairs of the great world. 


Looking beyond the sea, or listening at the 
hither end of the ocean telegraph, we are 
brought into communication with the Old 
World, and its doings. Eastward in Europe, 
and still further in Western Asia, are the em- 
bittered hosts of rival empires, each occupying 
a share of Northern Europe and Asia, whose 
natural antagonisms break out into actual con- 
flicts as often as opportunities allow, or they 
have the needed strength to fight. 
Turkey are natural enemies, made such by 
their diversities of religious faith, and conse- 
quently of civilizations,—which on the one side 


Russia and 


inspires an irrepressible spirit of progress, and 


on the other binds every thing fast, in the cast | 


iron forms of the past. But the Turk stands 
directly across the Russian’s path of progress, 
and doggedly refuses to give way; and hith- 
erto, with the aid of “Christian” Britain, it 
has been possible to keep back the outgrowth 
of the new life that for nearly two centuries 
hasbeen struggling upward inthefar Northland. 
It is not necessary to ignore the semi-barbarism 
of the Cossacks, nor to shut one’s eyes to the bar- 
baric splendor of the Turkish capital, to be 
possessed of the feeling that time and changes 
must all work, for the former and against the 
latter. Because the leaven of Christianity has 
found its way into the civilization of the one 
and not into that of the other the one is des- 
tined to rise and the other to fall. National 
jealousies may delay the consummation for a 
season, but the end is quite certain; and unless 
Christian civilization is to prove a failure, the 





Northern rival. Nor do we see how any who 
prefer it to the corrupt despotism of the worst 
form of Orientalism can fail to desire to gee 
the Turks expelled from the fair lands that 
they have plundered and polluted for four 
hundred years. 


France must be a very lively country, for it 
has always something to say for itself to the 
outside world. Just now its internal conflicts 
are especially interesting. It is the land of 
dynasties, having three well defined royal or 
imperial families,—(perhaps also a fourth one 
is in embryo, in the Marshal President),—and 
yet the nation seems to be demonstrating the 
fact that it is quite able and willing to get 
along without employing any one of them. It 
seems manifest that if the French people could 
be permitted to work out their own destiny, 
without the interference of either nobles or ee- 
clesiastics, the republic that has been struggling 
into form and force for nearly a hundred years 
would, erelong, be established on an immoy- 
able foundation. 
wonderful to notice the evidence shown in that 


It is as gratifying as it is 


country of the invincibility of ideas, and their 
power to assert themselves against the most 
formidable opposition. And it is especially 
hopeful for French liberalism, that in its pres- 
ent conflict it is so ably championed. The 
wisdom of age so richly displayed by Thiers 
is ably and beautifully seconded and sustained 
by the discretion and gallantry of Gambetta. 
The charge of factiousness and destructive op- 
position to order no longer applies to the popu- 
lar leaders, but to the partisans of reaction. The 
elections to be held in September will have 
been waited for with no small share of interest 
by all true friends of human liberty. May 
God prosper the right. 


Our cousins of the British islands appear to 
be about equally occupied with their own rel- 
lations to the “Eastern Question” and the 
entertainment of our Ex-President. Lord Bea- 
consfield, the Premier, is vindicating his rela- 
tionship to the patriarch of Padan-aram, or 
his Venetian descendant (as the case may be), 
giving still another example of the adage that 


Turk must sooner or later succumb to his | “blood will tell.” Why should the Israelite 





EX CATHEDRA. 


be expected to take part with the Christian 
against the Mussulman? and must not the 
prime minister of the “ Empress of India” 
take all due precautions against possible dan- 
ger to that Empire from the all-conquering Cos- 
sacks? and so Disraeli talks war, but curbs his 
wrath in the presence of the wiser and more 
truly British sentiments of his colleagues. 

But while the Government “ talks Turkey,” 
the multitude, from the Queen and Prince of 
Wales all the way down to the “ working- 
men,” talk General Grant. An Englishman 
is very much like a cocoa-nut,—terribly rough 
on the outside, but rich and sweet within,— 
if only one can get at that side; and at the 
coming of our ex-chief, the whole nation seems 
to have concluded to accept him as the peer of 
every Englishman, of whatever rank, and to 
have determined to show what can be done in 
the way of hospitality, when it is set about 
with a will. It often requires distance of time 
to secure for real greatness its just recognition ; 
perhaps distance of space operates much in the 
same way. Our British friends may be re- 
minded, however, that it was not necessary for 
our honored Ex-President to go beyond the sea, 
to be recognized according to his worth; for 
though decried by selfish partisans, he was 
honored by those able to appreciate him, and 
who were not blinded by their partisanship, 
as the chief of our chiefs, while he was yet 
among us. Perhaps there is still a great work 
for him to do for his country. 

In the goodly town of Edinburgh, the Pres- 
byterians of all the world, and more espe- 
cially of the English speaking world, have been 
holding a kind of general jubilation. It seems 
to have been a good time generally,—enjoyable, 
no doubt, and it may be hoped not without the 
promise of good results. It was a wise move- 
ment to have such a gathering in the Scotch 
capital, and so within easy access from every 
part of the North Kingdom ; for nearly every 
body in Scotland is a Presbyterian, and yet so 
widely have the “ Nationals” and the “ Free 
Church” people and the “U. P.’s” been sepa- 
rated, that, like Jews and Samaritans, they have 
held each other very far apart. But now that 
all have come together as brethren, at this 
great family gathering, it may be hoped that 
their common relations will be remembered. 


The Presbyterian is a grand element in En- 


glish Pro‘estantism,—second, indeed, to no 
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other. In Great Britain it constitutes the 
largest section, both in numbers and religious 
influence of the genuine Protestantism of the 
realm,—for, besides those usually so called, as 
to ecclesiastical order, the Wesleyans, and all 
the varieties of Methodists are as truly Pres- 
byterian as are any of the Scotch sects. It 
was, indeed, a happy coincidence that the Lord 
Provost, who represented the city at the assem- 
bly, was a Wesleyan,—since no purer Presby- 
terian body than his own could have been 


‘found in thethree Kingdoms. Should another 


Pan-presbyterian council be held, let the Wes- 
leyans be on hand to claim recognition. They 
need not have any apprehensions about the 
Westminster Confession, for the Presbyterians, 
per nomina, are quite as averse to that docu- 
ment as are the Methodists. They, indeed, 
allow it to stand in their books, but it must 
not speak. The suggestion made by Rev. Dr. 
Breckenridge to a student in theology, who in- 
quired what he should say about the article on 
the decrees, in his public preaching, seems to 
have been accepted in practice by the whole 
Presbyterian body: “Say as little about it as 
you can; that is my way.” Calvinism with- 
out the doctrine of election, with its corollaries 
of irresistible grace and unconditional perse- 
verance, and its converse of reprobation elimi- 
nated, is not a bad system of theology ; and 
practically, that is the doctrine of the Pres- 
byterians. 


Coming home with our observations we find 
all the dreamy dullness if not all the quiet of 


a midsummer vacation. Even politics grows 
dull; though evidently there is not a little un- 
spent electricity in the political atmosphere that 
may be felt by and by. The Fourth of July,— 
first of the second century,—was not a specially 
demonstrative one, though enough was given 
out to show somewhat the “ Probabilities of 
future changes.” Whoever shall make out the 
political almanac for the next year, may safely 
indicate in scattered words’ adown the daily 
calendar,—after the style of the old-fashioned 
weather-prophets,—“ Look out for storms about 
these days.” 

Congress is not in session, and the President 
is working his “ policy,” without the inter- 
ference of that department of the Government, 
and like some other new things,—new machines, 
and new shoes, for examples,—it does not seem 
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to work with absolute smoothness. “‘ The States 
lately in rebellion” are “ pacificated ”(?); but 
some will say that it has been effected very 
much as the Roman armies were accustomed 
to make peace,—-that is, by destroying. It is 
the fashion of the times to demand for that 
“ policy ” a fair trial, without any severe criti- 
cism, till a result shall be reached. We accept 
the condition, not unmindful, however, that the 
liberties and lives of a large section of our 
fellow-citizens are the sacrifices demanded. 
The friends of “civil service reform” have 
been watching, with painful interest, the prac- 
tical workings of the system under the new 
administration, but here, too, they are com- 
pelled to wait a little longer. They have heard 
the flourish of the trumpets, and read the man- 
ifestoes, and they have been puzzled rather 
than assured by what they have seen. The 
theory of the proposed “reform” has been 
supposed to require that those engaged in the 
service of the Government should be secure in 
their places during good behavior, without re- 
gard to their political opinions or associations; 
but the newspapers tell us of almost daily 
changes, in which it is said that political con- 
siderations enter as the controlling element. 
Nearly fifty years ago, when General Jackson 
became President, he announced in his inau- 
gural, that “reform” would be the key-note 
of his administration; but as the most con- 
spicuous feature of that administration was 
the removal of the old officials, of every grade, 
and the appointment of new ones,—all of the 
President’s supporters,--it came to be under- 
stood that in the vocabulary of that high offi- 
cial, the word “reform” had a specific, though 
somewhat peculiar, meaning. 
waiting, and 


The country is 
somewhat curious, to learn 
whether in that particular our new executive 
has adopted the same interpretration of the work 
of reform in the civil servive. Just why it 
costs so much thought and labor to cease to put 
men out of office for political reasons, or in 
selecting new ones for a vacancy, why their 
politics may not be ignored, is a mystery quite 
toodeep for us. Nor is it necessary to prohibit 
public officers, by general orders, from med- 
dling in politics, if only it can be made clear 
to them that their politics will not affect their 
tenure of office. But, in all these things we 
are only lookers on quite uncursed with public 
office, and content that the world shall wag. 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 


EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 

We like a well put case, though it may seem 
to be somewhat against some of our belongings, 
and such a one we lately met with in the 
Churchman (High-church Episcopalian), aimed 
at a logical inconsistency in some of the doings 
of the “ Reformed Episcopal Church.” The 
Reformers, first of all carried off the “Succes- 
sion,” virtue, from those from whom they come 
out, and though they repudiate the whole 
thing as a fable and a superstition, yet are 
they very careful to use it. This the Churchman 
thinks might be allowable on the plea of simply 
an appropriate formality, when it could be con- 
veniently obtained. But it finds no reasonable 


excuse for compelling an English clergyman, 
who has been chosen to the office of bishop, in 
their denomination, to cross the ocean in order 
to be “ consecrated ” by the American “ Bish- 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, It 
remarks, with a good deal of appropriateness : 


ops” 


Now one of two things is here evident. Either 
the whole business was a solemn sham, a mere 
aping of a rite which Episcopalians hold to con- 
fer powers not otherwise obtainable, or the Re- 
formers do believe in the virtue of a succession. 
Either Dr. Gregg could get what he desired at 
home, or he could not. Which is the truth? 
If he could not there was reason in his voy- 
age and in the service of consecration. If 
he could, then his coming isa farce. It is in 
vain for the Reformers to try to ‘‘carry water 
on both shoulders.” If they disown the sue- 
cession, why travel three thousand miles to get 
it? The plain English of the matter seems to 
be that some of them want to be able to say to 
Episcopalians, Our bishops are as good as yours. 
and to Presbyterians, Your presbyters are as 
good as our bishops. The two things can not 
come from the same lips. Possibly there are 
““weak brethren,” who, after all, retain a secret 
faith in the ‘‘ succession.” 


It has seemed to some persons that our own 
practice in some things is open to the same 
kind of criticism. In our foreign missions, it 
has happened that men duly admitted to the 
sacred office have remained unordained for 
several years, simply because no bishop was 
at hand, though the elders present were, ac- 
cording to the Methodist theory, as competent 
to perform that service, as any bishop. Can 
we,—all of us Methodists,—practically accept 
our own theory of the ministry ? or do we oc- 
cupy the ambiguous position indicated in the 
closing sentences of the above extract ? 





